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ABSTRACT 
BREAKING THE SILENCE: CREATING A SAFE AND SACRED 
SPACE FOR SEXUALLY TERRORIZED WOMEN 
TO TELL THEIR STORIES 
by 
Brenita Mitchell 


United Theological Seminary, 2014 


Faculty Mentor 


Sharon Ellis Davis, Ph.D. 


Sexual terrorism against women and girls is global and seriously underreported. 
Across the globe women and girls are silenced at the very thought of disclosing their 
abuse. The project considers the hypothesis that storytelling in a safe and sacred 
community of women survivors is a powerful resource towards helping to break their 
silence, reclaim their voices, and shed light on their connection with other women 
survivors of sexual terrorism. The project model employs the techniques of pre- and post- 
questionnaires, journaling, and careful listening to survivor’s personal narratives. The 
conclusion drawn is that providing a safe and sacred space for sexually terrorized women, 
within a circle of trust, among women survivors, is an imperative to help them to break 


their silence, tell their stories, and begin the journey toward healing. 
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DEDICATION 
To women and girls, (men and boys) everywhere who suffer from the debilitating 
effects of sexual terrorism, this book is dedicated to you for having the courage to tell 


your story, and to those who continue to suffer in silence. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We have been silenced by Shame and Fear. We have been silenced by those who 
are supposed to protect us. We have been silenced by the Guilty, the wrongdoers 
of this world. We have been silent for fear of rejection. We have been told we 
would not be believed. By those who destroyed our very souls. It is time that we 
are heard, time for the world to recognize the huge number of [women and girls] 
that have been violated. Their lives destroyed by the cowardly and disgusting acts 
of [sexual terrorism]. | 
Paula Fordham, Victim-Survivor 
Physical and sexual violence against women, usually committed by men, is 
pandemic in our culture. The high rates of violence against women and girls children 
make it clear that we who are female are particularly vulnerable to violence simply 
because of our gender.’ Sexual violence is the world’s single most widespread human 
rights crime against women and girls. The numbers are startling and have reached 
pandemic proportions. One out of every three women worldwide will be physically, 
sexually, or otherwise abused during her lifetime with rates reaching 70 percent in some 
countries. * One in three American girls will be sexually abused before her eighteenth 
birthday, and “every six minutes a woman is raped in the United States according to 
estimates based on reported cases. When the high rate of underreporting is taken into 


' Carol J. Adams and Marie M. Fortune, editors, Molence against Women and Children: A 
Christian Theological Sourcebook, (The Continuum Publishing Company: NY), 1995. Preface. 


* Women Thrive Worldwide: A non-profit advocacy organization in Washington, D.C. 


account, the FBI estimates that rape occurs every two minutes.”” One out three female 
American soldiers are sexually assaulted by fellow service men, and are four times more 
likely to suffer from post-traumatic stress than from in combat.* And, “1 out of every 5 
women in college has been a victim of rape or attempted rape.” 

Due to the millions of women across the globe impacted by the onslaught and 
ravaging effects of sexual terrorism a piethora of daunting questions arise. What created 
such a global pathology against women? Why is gender violence a lifestyle in so many 
cultures? Why are women’s bodies the battleground and weapon of war? Why is there a 
moral paralysis or a “moral constipation” among the religious community when speaking 
out against this issue? How do the world’s three major religions, Christianity, Islam and 
Judaism reconcile the use of sacred text to oppress, demoralize, exclude, marginalize, 
terrorize, and silence women? Suffice it to say, the issue of women and sexual terrorism 
is a complex problem- one that far exceeds the scope of this discourse. 

The intention of this study is to offer the argument that the founding fathers of the 
early Christian Church and the United States of America were complicit in laying the 
foundation for silencing and promoting violence against women, as witnessed by 
negative trajectories found in the historical and biblical narratives that systematically and 


systemically render women's voices silent-and blame them for their own victimization. 


re Carol J. Adams and Marie M. Fortune, Preface. 


“PBS Documentary: Rape in the Military. Psychologist, Dr. Patricia Resick, Director of the 
Women’s Health Sciences Division of the National Center on PTSD at the Veterans’ Affair (VA) Boston 
Health Care System. 


> United States Department of Justice 


This study will further show how the ethics of liberation, along with feminist/womanist 
perspectives, provide the theological undergirding for storytelling as an act of resistance 
to reclaim the voices of women sexually terrorized. Finally, in response to the woeful 
silence shrouding the prophetic voice of the Church and the critical need for women’s 
stories to be told “Breaking the Silence: Creating a Safe and Sacred S pace for Sexually 
Terrorized Women to Tell their Stories” will be the doctoral final research project. The 
first step towards effectively addressing the problem of women and sexual terrorism is to 
define the key words used throughout this document. Definitions of key words can be 
found in the “Appendix A-Definitions” section at the end of the manuscript. For the 
purposes of this study, the term sexual terrorism is used interchangeably with sexual 
violence, sexual assault, incest, sexual abuse, sexual molestation, sexual trafficking and 


any other form of unwanted or forced sex. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


“If you bring what is inside you out, what is inside you will save you, but if you 
do not bring what is inside you out then what is inside you will destroy you.” Gnostic 
Gospels. 

As a global feminist and womanist theologian with the blood of Africa running 
through my veins, I would be remiss if I did not pay homage to my African ancestors. In 
villages across West Africa griots were the keepers of culture who passed down tribal 
history from one generation to another. They were not only storytellers, but “repositories 
of oral history,” praise singers and poets. Alex Haley, writer and biographer was quoted 
as saying, “It is said, that, when a griot dies, a library has burned to the ground." As a 
beneficiary of my foremothers and forefather’s remarkable memory, I had the privilege of 
hearing my history told by our family griots namely, parents, grandparents, aunts, uncles, 
and cousins. With a great sense of gratitude and pride, they shared stories about their 
struggles against white supremacy and triumph over economic hardship. These were 
stories that both captivated and filled me with a deep sense of pride, joy and laughter, but 
at the same time left me a bit terrified. 

My maternal grandmother was a devout Christian, born and raised in Florida and 
mother of fourteen children. She was a serial entrepreneur. That is, she successfully 


started a number of different businesses. Her first business endeavor was the family 


trucking industry where she employed her elder children and local members of the 
community as migrant workers and truck drivers. They transported produce and 
performed migrant work in Florida to New Jersey, and throughout the state of New York. 
With only an elementary education, my grandma started her trucking/migrant business 
with one truck, and eventually had a small fleet. By today’s standards she would be 
considered a self-made entrepreneur operating a successful staffing agency. Her second 
business was the family soul food restaurant which was also located in the community 
where she lived in Florida. My grandma, along with a few of her daughters cooked from 
breakfast to dinner, six days a week except on Sundays when she and her family attended 
church. 

In the late 1940’s my parents and the entire extended family eradually moved 
from Florida to New Jersey. There my grandma started her third business in which she 
purchased a smali piece of land and leased it out to a soy farmer. Finally, her last 
endeavor was a convenient store located downstairs in the family home in Jamesburg. 
With ail of her children living on their own, she lived there with my grandfather. To her 
credit, my grandma was a tenacious and fearless businesswomen and major contributor to 
the family’s financial resources. Ironically, my daughter at age thirty four owns two 
flourishing businesses, a beauty salon and a staffing agency, and as the saying goes, “the 
apple doesn’t fall far from the tree!” 

My maternal grandfather was a pastor and patriarch of our family. He was born 
and raised in Georgia. With the help of a few faithful men, Poppa built Mt. Calvary 
Baptist Church in Jamesburg, New Jersey. Like many during his era, Poppa earned a: 


meager salary as a pastor and preacher which prompted Grandma te launch four 


businesses. I often wonder, in light of my grandmother’s tireless efforts to contribute to 
the family income, along with the daunting task of raising fourteen children and running 
a household, did Poppa view her as an equal partner? Furthermore, if he were alive today 
would he support the ordination of women? And, what was grandma’s secret story 
underneath the role of “help meet’? — 

The transformation of a butterfly, from an egg to a caterpillar and chrysalis, is a 
powerful metaphor that resembles the spiritual thread wildly woven into the tapestry of 
my life story. One that began with brokenness, to living a more loving, authentic, free, 
forgiving, fearless, and purposeful life. Through the contextual lens of womanist 
theological reflection, I pithily explore my life’s sojourn in three critical stages: (1) 
Trapped in the Prison of Silence, (2) Breaking the Silence, and (3) Accepting the 


Prophetic Call to End the Silence. 


Trapped in a Prison of Silence 

I grew up in the coastal town of Long Branch, New J ersey. I am the youngest of 
ten children (5 boys and 5 girls) with a twin brother. It was the 1950’s during a time when 
countless African Americans living in the south migrated north in search of a better life. 
Instead they were met with the crucible of Jim Crow, segregation and the onslaught of 
crushing racial discrimination. My foremothers and forefathers were no exception. For 
most African Americans of that time, their strong belief in God provided them with the 
strength and tenacity to overcome the insurmountable adversities they faced. Their 
heartfelt stories of resistance against racial oppression gave me a deep sense of ethnic 


pride, but also fueled my outrage and passion for social justice. Nonetheless, it was the 


stories of the women, those fearless matriarchs that without question gave me my voice. 
They were extraordinary women whose lived experiences bore witness to the Good News 
of the Gospel, to love God and others and forgive those. who hurt you. 

Their stories of religious integrity instilled in me that I was made in the image of 
God; capable of achieving anything in life, if | worked hard enough and put God first. I 
marvel at my foremothers’ unshakable faith and deep spirituality. As prophetess, they 
presented me with three life-giving challenges: (1) take time to take care of yourself, 

(2) find your place in the world, and (3) always give back and help others. In other words, 
always give yourself the gift of self-care, discover your purpose and help change and 
transform the world. The family matriarchs were also women who were extremely 
supportive of one another and taught me the meaning of 'sisterhood.' I use to watch with 
excitement as they defended each other when they felt one of them were being unjustly 
accused or misunderstood. 

On many occasions, I would eavesdrop on their private conversations at the 
kitchen table, in basements, and backyards, in church and at picnic gatherings. I carefully 
listened as they shared secrets about their husbands, church folk, sex scandals in the - 
community, and their romantic and not so romantic love lives. Because they were sworn 
to secrecy many died with their secrets in them. Sadly, the tradition of “generational 
silence” continued to the next generation. Our parents warned us that “‘you do not hang 
out the family dirty laundry.” One day, in a conversation about our family history one of 
my elder sisters proudly divulged that, “when she grew up, we kept each other's secrets to 
protect one another.” In light of my foremother’s tradition of gathering and sharing 


stories, my sisters and | started a celebration of sisterhood, which we call, a “sister’s 


retreat.” The plan was to come together and go on a special trip or activity once a year to 
do fun activities, trips, and share our stories in a circle of trust. We had a great time 
visiting Savannah, Georgia getting to know each other a little better, and we look forward 
to our next. In sum, my African ancestors, foremothers and forefather’s sacrifices not 
only made it possible for me to be alive today, but admonish me to continue their legacy 
of sisterhood and storytelling. In that way, the next generation and those to come, will 
pass on the family history, sing praises, and give poetic voice to the sacred truth and 
power of our family story. 

In 1955, I was five years old. My parents along with several of other extended 
family members moved from the rural area of Freehold, New Jersey to the city of New 
Brunswick. New Brunswick was known for its reputation as a college town, home of 
Rutgers University, the headquarters of Squibb’s Pharmaceutical Company, Johnson and 
Johnson Baby Products, and University Medical and Dental School of Robert Wood 
Johnson Hospital. For families living in the rural areas of south Jersey, living in New | 
Brunswick was considered a move up the economic and cultural ladder. My father was a 
great provider and protector of our family. When we were very young he would come 
home from work and call out each of our names. This was to ensure we were home safe 
and sound, and he waited until each of us responded, “I’m here!” Pop was also employed 
as a mason and union brick layer. With much humility, he would occasionally share the 
story of how he helped build Rutgers University and Middlesex County College. 

Pop also took pride in the fact that he earned enough money so that his family did not 
receive public assistance or welfare. As an active and long standing member of the local 


labor union, he was loyal in paying his union dues, and continued to do so even after his 


retirement. His faithful years of laboring as a brick layer and union member instilled in 
me the value of hard work, the critical role of unions, and importance of fighting for 
one’s rights. Unbeknownst to me, many years later, J would follow in my father’s 
footsteps, and participate in an internship as a union mediator for hospital workers in San 
Francisco. [ also marched with union hotel workers in their fight against discrimination 
and worker rights. 

My mother, on the other hand, was a stay -at -home mom with ten children, who 
occasional sought employment. As.a wife and mother, she modeled what it meant to be a 
strong woman of faith and Christian disciple. She was an avid reader of the bible, and she 
never failed to pay her church tithes. Not only was she a physically beautiful woman, but 
a woman deeply committed to her family, church and serving others. She sang gospel 
songs in our home when she cooked, cleaned and delegated household chores, and was a 
preacher in her own right. One would often hear her sermons in the form of lectures, old 
adages and pearls of wisdom passed down from her parents. For example, she would say,. 
never deny a person food, it’s ungodly,” “Life is what you make it, or it will make you!” 
“It’s easy to give people money, anyone can do that, but the real gift is to give them your 
time.” What you reap you will sow.” And, whenever we acted out or when she heard or 
read about someone mistreating another person, she would say, “God don’t like ugly.” 
My mother also taught us that there were no limits to what we can achieve in life. One of 
her favorite mantras was, “With God on your side, there is nothing you cannot do,” and 
“No matter what society says about you, you were divinely created by God, and that 
makes you special.” My mother was indeed my greatest inspiration and heroine. She 


exhibited great strength and ability to overcome a multitude of life’s upheavals and 


10 


remained graceful throughout. She taught me that no matter what problem I faced, God 
was with me and that I would not only survive but thrive. But, it was up to me to make 
the choice. 

In our home attending church was non-negotiable. Every Sunday, my mother 
lined the ten of us into one pew in at a little Pentecostal Church in New Brunswick. If she 
suspected we were trying to get out of going, she would proclaim, “In this house, we will 
serve the Lord.” As a little girl, ] knew I was in for a treat when it was time for church. I 
was excited, and at the same time a little afraid as I watched congregants dance, shout 
and pound their tambourines until they passed out in a fit of passion. I would laugh 
uncontrollably, because in my childlike imagination the congregants were cartoon 
characters in an animated entertainment show. To say the least, the experience had a 
lasting impact on me, and ironically, today I love to worship and praise God much like 
the congregants in my childhood church. Also, Psalm 150 is one of my favorite psalms, 
and to my chagrin being “slain in the spirit” has been a familiar experience in my 
Christian waik. 

Furthermore, [ cannot say enough about the role my mother played in my journey 
to become a global feminist and womanist theologian. I learned more about the Good 
News of the Gospel from the way my mother lived her life than attending church or 
Sunday school. She demonstrated this in the way she prayed, worshiped and praised God. 
One evening when I walked past my parents’ bedroom and the door was ajar. I saw my 
mother on her knees with her hands folded, and the Bible on her bed. She was praying 
silently. What a precious display of humility and dependence on God. She also instilled in 


us (both her daughters and sons) that we are citizens of the world, and as women we must 


il 


have respect for ourselves and as men respect women anywhere and everywhere. She 
once said, “Ifit were not for women, nothing would get done in the world.” She believed 
as human beings we are all members of God’s family regardless of the color of our skin, 
how much money we have or what society says about us. 

Being a woman during an era when women were considered second class citizens 
and unequal to men was indeed a challenge for my mother’s generation. However, my 
mother like the other women in my family stood firm on her convictions. For example, 

despite my father’s wishes, my mother worked outside of the home as a domestic for a 
Jewish family, employed in the local retail store, and had the courage to dress like a man 
in order to secure employment when they lived in the south. Interestingly, if she had been 
caught dressing like a man in the 1430’s she would have been thrown in prison and 
charged with violating the Biblical prohibition against wearing clothing of the opposite 
sex. Like Joan of Arc, in 1431 was burned at the stake for doing so. Moreover, much like 
my grandmother, my mother managed our household with the sophistication and tenacity 
of a CEO operating a major corporation. The bills were always paid, we always had 
clothes, and never went to bed hungry. 

Furthermore, as a Christian disciple, my mother always had time to help others, 
and reminded us that people were starving all over the world. Thus, when dinner was 
served, we had no choice but to eat every morsel of food on our plate whether we were 
full or not. Even today I feel guilty when I leave food on my plate and have passed the 
message on to my children. My mother was also blessed with the gift of compassion and 
hospitality. She cheerfully welcomed and helped those who were disenfranchised, 


marginalized and downtrodden. Regardless of having ten mouths to feed, she readily fed 
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the hungry and clothed those less fortunate who came to our home seeking help. It 
mattered little whether those in need were family, community members or strangers; our 
house was a safe place where everyone was welcome. My mother had a high school 
diploma, and was an amazingly intelligent and critical thinker, and had an inherent ability 
to counsel others. She was a source of wisdom and strength to a myriad of people. They 
would come to see her about problems in their marriages, help with jail terms due to drug 
and alcohol additions, and stili others needing a loan or just money to hold them until 
their next payday. They would come seemingly broken and defeated, but after sharing 
their stories with my mother in the strictest of confidence they left appearing more joyful 
and at peace. 

In 1996, my mother died at the age of seventy-eight years old. My children were 
very close to her as well as her other thirty plus grandchildren, and when she died they 
took her passing very hard. Needless to say, it was a difficult time for my immediate and 
extended family. My mother was the eldest daughter of her thirteen siblings who helped 
raise and support her younger sisters. I remember when one of my mother’s sisters died, 
my mother’s brother told me that, “she was not only my sister but she was my friend.” 
That was an illustration of the closeness they shared. They were friends as well as 
siblings. My mother’s death impacted me deeply. It made me feel as if I were all alone in 
the world. However, in spite of my strong feeling of abandonment, I found peace in the 
knowledge that she would always be with me. That she taught me that God would see me 
through the experience and that her passing was not goodbye, but that I would see her 
again in Heaven. This gave me peace. The peace as the Bible says, “that passes all 


understanding.” After my mother’s funeral people would come up to me and tell me that I 
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gave them strength because I seemed so at peace. It was just beautiful to see hundreds of 
people attend her funeral. Several people made a point of telling me stories of how 
special my mother was to them. When they were going through a tough time her godly 
counsel encouraged, and inspired them in many ways that changed their lives. 
Unbeknownst to me, one day I would do the same and became a social worker/counselor. 

At the tender age of ten an event occurred that disrupted the prolific narrative 
spoken to me by my foremothers and forefathers, one that nearly destroyed my sense of 
identity, my soul, and dramatically changed my view of the world. While my siblings 
engaged in fun activities, I quietly played with my one colored doll, and read my tattered 
collection of Jack and Jill books over and over again. Feeling alone, abandoned and 
desperate for attention, I prayed unceasingly for God to send me someone to play with. 
Low and behold, God heard my cry, and in my childlike fantasy God became my 
imaginary playmate. Daydreaming was my favorite pastime; it opened the door to a 
world where loneliness became a faint memory. 

It was a magical place way above the stars and moon, and ribbons of golden 
sunshine draped the radiant and majestic blue sky. White clouds couched like soft pillows 
of cotton called me home to rest, and rivers of flowing waters baptized my weary soul. It 
was an exciting place with an orchestra of colorful flowers singing songs of praise, and a 
beautiful butterfly intoxicated with her own sense of freedom gracefully swirled above 
me as she navigated my every step. God was there playing Ring Around the Rosy, 
swinging and tickling me until I burst into tears of laughter. Psychologists describe this 
kind of mental separation from reality as a disassociation disorder. For me it was a holy 


experience, my safe place, my sacred sanctuary, and my home. It was rest from the 
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weight of a dark abyss that held me captive. So, when evening drew near my heart 
pounded drum beats of terror. You see, J had a secret. 

While J lived in my fantasy world during the day, every evening I became a “night 
child.” I was being sexually abused by my father. I wanted to disappear, but a small stil] 
voice whispered “Fear not, I am with you, P’Il never leave you or forsake you.” And even 
though | was only 10 years old, I knew, without a doubt that I had experienced a taste of 
heaven and a visitation from God and that I was not going to die. Nonetheless, like a 
caterpillar ensnared inside her cocoon, I was trapped in a prison of silence. Sadly, I spent 
most of my childhood alone, confused and afraid; crying what seemed a tsunami of tears. 
So much so, that my tears became my voice and best friend. They sorrowfully expressed 
the unspeakable words and secret that held me hostage. Like gentle drops of rain my tears 
seem to calm the torrential storm flooding my tormented soul. I cried so many tears 
during my early childhood that I eventually developed cyst on my upper eyelids. When | 
awaken in the morning my eyes were closed shut with an infection caused by constantly 
wiping away tears from my eyes. 

When my mother took me to the eye doctor, I hid behind the door, and overheard 
the doctor say that he would have to take my eyes out. I was terrified and remained silent 
in the car on our way home. When we returned home my mother explained that the 
doctor said he would have to remove the cyst if they continued to grow, and not my eyes, 
What a relief! However, as I grew older my tears no longer had the power to be my voice 
or calm the emotions ripping at the very core of my heart. What was I to do? I was too 
afraid to tell my story for fear that my siblings would hate me because my parents would 


get divorced and I would be blamed. So, like many victims-survivors I suffered in silence. 
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In 1966, I was sixteen years old and a freshman at New Brunswick High School. 
While, I wore a smiling face and appeared to have a bubbly personality, behind the mask 
I felt alone, abandoned and afraid of giving voice to the silence that had entrapped me. I | 
hid the pain of my past so well that I not only fooled my family and friends into believing, 
J was happy and carefree; I had also convinced myself. In many ways 1 was a social 
butterfly, like the one in my in my childhood fantasy, free and alive, but the truth was that 
while I loved being engaged with people, I was acting out my childhood fantasy — 
oblivious to the pain within. When seniors were asked to submit a personal theme for our 
high school graduation picture; I chose “Life is a bowl of cherries.” But, life for me was 
not a bowl of cherries. On the surface, | was happy go lucky, but inside I was a sad clown. 
And similar to other adult victims-survivors of child sexual abuse, I struggled to keep my 
secret hidden. The truth of the matter is hiding a shameful secret is exhausting. 
While I loved, respected and held both of my parents with the greatest esteem, it was 
extremely difficult for me to reconcile our dubious relationship. On the one hand, Pop 
was not only my father but also my abuser, and even though, J loved and wanted to be 
strong and respected like my mother, also like many survivors, I secretly harbored 
resentment towards her for not stopping the abuse. Furthermore, many victims/survivors 
of clergy abuse and child sexual abuse also suffer from a lack of respect for authority, and 
in my case I had difficulty submitting to anyone in authority who I deemed lacked 
integrity. In fact, when someone in authority in high school demanded I do something 
that I felt was an attempt to control me, I would respond with much defiance, “My own 


mother can’t tell me what to do, and you think you can?” 
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As mentioned, in my formative years as a teenager, attending church and Sunday 
school was an essential part of my religious upbringing. J was baptized and sang in the 
young adult choir and attended bible study and Sunday schoo! regularly. However, by the 
time I was eighteen years old and ready for college, I developed a thirst for deeper 
knowledge and pondered questions that challenged my Christian faith. "If God loves us 
unconditionally, and the Apostle Paul said, “There is nothing that can separate us from 
the love of God,” then why is it that when people commit suicide, the pastor preaches that 
they wili go to hell? When I sought answers from Church leaders, they seemed irritated 
by my inquiry and failed to give me a definitive answer. Furthermore, I found it very 
disturbing to observe members singing songs of praise to God, greet each other in 
Christian love, but before the church doors were locked they were talking behind each 
other’s back. Moreover, there were no sermons or stories that preached or taught about 
women who looked like me and the African American women in my family. | secretly 
longed for sermons that not only helped me navigate my life going forward into the world 
as young African American women, but sermons that were relevant to my secret story of 
abuse. Sadly, the more my questions went unanswered the more I] began to disconnect 
from the Church. 

Admittedly, the political and social climate in America also attributed to my 
growing disappointment and lack of interest in attending church. It was the 1970’s, the 
Post-Civil rights era, a time when the peace and black power movements and cries of 
anti-war were the official language of my generation. America was pregnant with the 
possibility of change. Social activism permeated the tapestry of the American landscape 


and had planted the seeds of rebellion into the deepest recesses of America’s youth. The 
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voices of the world slowly drowned out the still voice spoken to me in my childhood, and 
alas, I left, my church. Ironically, the unresolved issues of my past became the energy that 
helped fueled my passion to fight against injustice 

In 1969 [ graduated from New Brunswick High School and was accepted at 
Douglass Colle ge, (the all-female school) at Rutgers University in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Intrigued by the black power movement’s voracious attack on racism, | eagerly 
participated in marches and rallies against racial, economic and political injustice. I 
questioned, “Where 1s the prophetic voice of the black Church that faithfully fought so 
hard during the Civil Rights era? Why had the black church relinquished its responsibility 
to continue the good fight against racial injustice? Was the Church dead? Like so many in 
my generation, I found my identity and my place in the world in the lyrics sung by the 
great jazz singer Nina Simone. I was “young, gifted and black.” I felt alive when I 
studied the inspiring actions of Dr. King, Malcolm X, Gandhi, Rosa Parks, Fannie Lou 
Hammer, and Marcus Garvey. I was wildly opinionated and believed I was unstoppable, I 
wanted to change the world and without a fair trial, T rejected the white Jesus depicted in 
the image of the very people who oppressed my own. So, I packed my bags filled with 
the emotional pain of my past and for the next twenty years, left institutionalized religion 
and set out on a personal journey to find my own truth. 

i met my future husband on my last year at Douglass College. He was a handsome, 
intelligent, and an incredibly popular student attending Livingston College (the Arts 
College at Rutgers University). I was a sociology major who wanted to study cultural 
anthropology. However, because were no known African American anthropologists 


represented in my studies, [ believed I would not be accepted into the anthropological 
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community, and by default studied sociology. When J graduated from Douglass College 
in 1973 with a bachelor’s in Sociology, my husband I moved into a stunning brownstone 
in Bronx, New York. One year later we were married, I was 23 years old and he was 21, 
and according to our parents, too young to be married. I worked as an airline 
reservationist with Delta Airlines, and he was employed as a substance abuse counselor at 
Lincoln Hospital. We traveled extensively, to Europe, Africa, and the Caribbean. And 
when we were not traveling, and working we were giving or attending great parties and 
enjoying the sights in New York. It was an exciting and a fun time in my life, and one I 
wili never forget. I was so in love, but deep under the surface, | carried the pain of my 
past like an old shoe and my hunger for spiritual truth continued to resonate. 

My husband was of Puerto Rican descent and was raised in a New York as a 
Catholic, and much like me was also dissatisfied with institutionalized religion. So we 
began a trajectory of tampering with a myriad of belief systems and spiritual practices 
that included Buddhism, the Bahia faith, Islam, African American liberation movement, 
and eastern philosophies. Arguably, one might describe such practices as ‘’New Age.” 
However, in my opinion, our search was merely an unconventional approach to find 
answers to age old questions which plague the hearts and minds of most human beings. 
Questions, such as Who am I? What is my purpose? and Where do I go when I die? Is 
there really a heaven and hell? If God is a god of love, why would God send us to Hell? 
To my amazement, the quest to find my own truth created a deeper hunger for God, 
strengthened my faith in Christ and eventually led me back to Christianity. 

After quitting our jobs in New York, we set off to travel for about a year from 


Europe to Africa, hoping to give birth to our son in Nigeria; and work there for one year. 


We also planned to attend the Nigerian festival, Festac it is held every seven years. 
Unfortunately, I became ill from all the night traveling and developed a chronic cough. 
Being pregnant and out of money forced us to return to the States. Shortly, after we 
returned, I gave birth to our son. Still determined to travel, my husband joined the Navy 
and off we went to live on a naval base in Lemoore California. However, traveling we did 
not. He completed his full term and received an honorable discharge. We moved back to 
my parents’ home in New Jersey. In 1980, I gave birth to our daughter but, one year later 
we were divorced. It was 1981 and the country was in a deep recession, and I had been 
warned that marriages were on the demise. Our financial problems hit the ruff and 
consequently marital problems ensued. Our love for each other could not sustain the 
marriage and at thirty years old, I was divorced. Our parents were right we were just too 
young to have the tools to keep a marriage together after the real work of family began. 
Among our close friends, we were called the honeymoon couple because we were friends 
who overtly displaced our love and affection for one another. Nonetheless, I was married 
at 23 years old and divorced at thirty and had joined the ranks of my parents and friends 
greatest fear, single parenthood. 

Entering the world of social work was arduous and a time of great faith and 
perseverance. | was the mother of one year old daughter and three year old son and sadly, 
without the financial and, more than often, the emotional support of their father. 
Nevertheless, with the amazing support from my parents and siblings, I weathered the 
storm. The next thirty plus years I worked as social worker/counselor, serving such 
populations as; the homeless, mentally ill, women suffering from domestic violence, drug 


and alcohol abusers, children abused and neglected, and incarcerated women. The 
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experience not only helped me grow and develop personally, it provided me with skills 
that helped me think critically, organize, advocate and become a problem solver. 

While I facilitated many support groups for women in crisis, I was too afraid to 
disclose the story of my own abuse and continued to keep my secret hidden. However, I 
realized from listening to countless stories from women and men that sexual abuse 
happens to others. Looking for love in all the wrong places is a popular theme for most 
victims-survivors of sexual trauma, and I was no different. While I was not promiscuous, 
J found love and acceptance in helping my clients and as a wounded healer in my 
personal life I became somewhat of a people pleaser. 

In 1987, at the age of 37 years old J had an experience that felt as if it had cracked 
my heart open. It literally took my breath away. One day, while attending a workshop for 
social workers in Trenton, New Jersey, we watched a video of a Latino man the same age 
as me. The man broke down and cried as he began to tell the story that his father and all 
the males in his family had sexually molested him. He believed his mother knew and did 
nothing about it so he deliberately, and with much hostility and malice disclosed the 
abuse to her as she was being taken way in a first aid squad suffering a heart attack. 
Suddenly, without warning, the more I watch and listened to his story the more I wept 
inside and the more I tried to contro] my breathing; the more I hyperventilated, the more I 
could barely breathe. Within minutes I rushed into the ladies rest room, and curled up in a 
fetal position in a stall on the bathroom floor. 

It seemed out of nowhere, one of the social workers from the training workshop 
came into the bathroom, climbed into the stall, got on the floor and-gently wrapped her 


arms around me holding as if I was a baby until I stopped crying. At the time I could not 
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see the workers face but through my tears 1 knew she was an angel sent by God to 
comfort me. I also could hear God was whispering, “Enough is enough.” In other words, 
it was time for me to break my silence and unload the weight and burden of the abuse and 
tell my family. The dam had broken and the flood gates were open, my secret had risen to 
the top and refused to be quenched, but I was just too afraid and continued to remain 
silent. However, the experience taught me that that it takes courage to heal from sexual 
trauma. According to psychologist when adult victims of childhood sexual abuse repress 


memories, they will, generally, begin to suffer flashbacks around their mid-twenties. 


Breaking My Silence 

My first disclosure was with my best friend in high school. We were both in our 
twenties at the time. She was ill equipped to handle my disclosure. After | disclosed the 
story, she looked at me like a deer in head lights startled and frozen with the thought and 
just stared in silence. Eventually, we both awkwardly changed the subject. It would be 30 
or more years before we spoke of it again. The second person that I told was my former 
husband. Unfortunately, my memory of the disclosure was uneventful. There is a saying 
that “if you want to make God laugh tell God you have a plan.” In 1989 I moved to 
Wilmington, North Carolina with my two children. My intention was to open a camp for 
African American youth. The mission was to bring young people from New Jersey and 
New York to the camp so they can experience southern culture living; also to transport 
youth from surrounding areas of North Carolina to New Jersey and New York and 
experience northern cultural city life. In addition, I secretly wanted to live in the south in 


a predominately African American community, since that was where my foremothers and 
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forefathers had originated. Although, traveling was in my blood, I also knew I was 
running from the pain of my past. The adage, “you can run but you can’t hide,” certainly 
applied. It took a little over a year, but J finally landed a job as a Child Abuse and Neglect 
Family Service Worker at the New Hanover County, Department of Social Services in 
Wilmington. Wilmingion is a beautiful resort and prosperous tourist town. 

My position was family specialist was both rewarding and challenging. I 
investigated allege accounts of child neglect and abuse. Because the 10 year old in me 
believed she had not been saved, I secretly was determined to save other children who 
had been sexually abused and or neglected. In an effort to take responsibility for my own 
healing and go deeper into the river of my pain, every morning around 7:30 a.m., I would 
sit on the pier at Wrightsville Beach in Wilmington and looked down at the ocean with 
the sun basking my face and the air massaging my heart. Being close to water always 
inspired and brought me peace. However, as soon as I sat on the pier I heard a voice 
inside my head whisper “Go ahead and jump in and get it over with.” Immediately, 
overwhelming fear rushed through my body. I was petrified of the very thought, but 
within a split second the taunting would stop and a wonderful peace enveloped me. This 
would be a recurring theme each and every time I sat alone on the pier and it also 
occurred whenever [ stood over a New York subway platform, and or at the top of high 
places. I was afraid to disclose this secret to anyone, and little did I know, that such 
thoughts are indicative of suicidal ideation. 

One day, while visiting my friend Rose, also a “transplant” from the north, she 
read an announcement in the local newspaper advertising, “An Evening in Africa.” The 


affair promised to be an African cultural delight. It was God’s perfect recipe to get my 
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attention, and without hesitation Rose and J decided to attend. Everyone at the affair was 
beautifully dressed in royal African garb except for us. There was singing, dancing, food, 
poetry, and much more. However, when the program ended the host stood up and said, 
“thank you for coming to the first year anniversary of Life Changing Ministries Church.” 
Rose and I were stunned and had no idea that the program was a church event, and it did 
not take long before we were regular visitors. 

On the last day of LCM’s revival the visiting pastor called me up front and said, 
you know that God is calling you back home to the Church and began to tell me much 
more about my life. Things he could not have known. Suddenly, I began to waiver and an 
overwhelming peace enveloped me similar to what happened at the pier, but this time is 
was more encompassing. Before I knew it I was “slain in the spirit.” Soon after, I joined 
LCM Church, and under the leadership of Pastor Theodore Jones and Joyce Jones, I also 
accepted Christ as my personal Lord and Savior. At forty-two years old I was a born - 
again Christian. From that day on J was slain in the Spirit so much so, that members of 
LCM, lovingly called me the floor sleeper. Overjoyed with gratitude for receiving 
salvation, in April 11, 1994, T wrote the following letter thanking God for welcoming 
back home to Christ. 

Dear Christ Jesus, 

[ was floundering in the boat one day when I heard your beckoning call. The spirit 

of life cried out to me, “Surrender or be doomed to fall.” As I got out of the boat 

the sound became much sweeter. “It’s a brand new day,” it chanted, “Be rooted in 

Christ Jesus.” A peace came over me; one that I had never known before. Praying 

and meditation made me hungry for learning more. Today, I wear a crown of 

humbleness as I take heed to your call, having faith, being obedient and forgiving 
is the key to it all. Like a child or a newborn baby, | take small but trusting steps. 

You have blessed me with beautiful spirits who have brought me to even greater 


depths, of loving you Oh dear Lord tn a very special way. I thank you for this ’ 
journey, because it is you who have paved the way. And for those who many not 
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understand my quest to be free, if they would only be true to themselves, they too 

will know it is thee. I will write you again, sweet Jesus, as my journey continues 

on; because there is no turning back now just bringing others along. Not looking 
back to see Lord, but the boat seems further away. Sinking into an abyss, as it 
travels man’s worldly way. But I am alive today in a new and spiritual world; one 
with blessings from above, free from the chains that bound me loosed from the 
yolks through your love. It’s so exciting, Hallelujah, to know I’ve been chosen to 
be reborn, saved from the confusion that leaves, so many lost in the storm. I must 
end my letter now for there is much that you would have me do. | praise and love 
you dearly, for showing me that the truth that I had been seeking was right inside 
me, and that truth was always you.” 

One year and four months after my mother died in 1997 my father eighty-one 
years old passed away. Even though, Pop was very capable of taking care of himself, my 
family believed it was better that he did not live alone. With much trepidation, I offered 
to move in with him instead of returning to North Carolina. Similar to Hagar in the story 
of Abraham and Sarah, God sent me back to the place of my pain so that I could heal. 
Thus, the next sets of circumstances were beyond my greatest expectation. One day, 
when I had come home from work and walked by my father in the kitchen, he looked into 
my eyes with an incredible look of sorrow. And, with great earnest, he said, “You hate me 
don’t you?” It is important to note, that the word hate was forbidden in our home, and for 
my father to use it made it meant the sentiment behind the words were deeply profound. I 
replied, “No Pop I do not hate you, I forgive you.” I had begun the work of healing. I had 
told my story to my pastor and in the process God helped.me forgive my father and 
release him and myself for the event. That day my father and I made peace. J had 
forgiven him and he accepted my forgiveness and | believed forgave himself. About two 
weeks afterwards, I went back to North Carolina for respite. I had not really grieved the 


death of my mother. Three days into my visit, I received the news that my father had 


passed away peacefully at home on his way to bed. We were told that he died of a broken 
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heart because my father suffered no illnesses. You see my parents had been married for 
6] years. 

When | returned home, | began to fast and pray for thirty days and at the end of 
my shut in, I heard the spirit whisper, “seminary.” J knew there was a beautiful dome 
looking building on the Rutgers campus with the name New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary written on the front of it, but truthfully had no idea what actually a seminary 
was or does. No one, that I knew or in my family had attended seminary, but in an act of 
obedience to God, I applied and in the fall of 1998 at the ripe old age of forty-eight years 
oid, I began classes. Ironically, NBTS was not only a place for theological study but it 
became a safe place for me to quietly contemplate my call to ministry and heal from the 
passing of my parents. 

In.2001, I graduated with honors from NBTS, with a Master’s of Theological 
Studies and a concentration in Urban Ministry. My masters’ thesis focus simply stated 
was the Kole of the Black Church and the Church’s Capacity to Engage in Social Justice. 
[ronically, this was one of the driving questions during my youth when T left the church 
some twenty years before. I was searching for the answer why the Black Church had lost 
its ability to be a moral compass in America and prophetic voice regarding the injustice 
of racism. Upon graduation, J was encouraged by my mentor, to apply for a PhD. at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. However, in order to do so, I needed a Master’s of 
Divinity, so I applied and was accepted. It all felt as if | was being guided by the hand of 
God, and not fully understanding the path. The experience at Princeton was life changing. 
It was such a pleasure to study alongside a diversity of students from all over the world, 


and from a myriad of cultural backgrounds. The encounter affirmed my core beliefs 
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taught to me by my parents that every human being is made in the image of God and is 
‘inherently good. That there is only one race-the human race-and therefore, every person 
deserves to be treated with dignity and respect, regardless of one’s religious affiliation, 
gender, sexual preferences, ethnicity, economic status and or geographic location. 
Furthermore, since my childhood, I have always identified myself as a global citizen and 
feel strongly about our collective responsibility to make our world a better place. 

During my second year at Princeton Theological Seminary I enrolled in a 
psychology class that set me on the course of my life’s work. It was a study on the work 
of Carl Jung the father of psychoanalysis. My final paper was describing my life through 
Jung’s psychological terms. Jung also specialized in dreams and so J was required to also 
write about a dream that impacted me greatly. Writing the paper was freeing on every 
level, and helped shape my understanding of the importance of psychology and 
spirituality as a practice for helping individuals suffering from trauma heal and recover. 
The assignment also helped me understand my life from a psychological perspective and 
prepared me for my future call to service. I wrote about a dream that 1 was standing on a 
platform and a train had pulled up to the track. There were women from various 
ethnicities who were standing on the platform anxiously, waiting to board. The conductor 
had a blazing smile, and I knew in the dream that he symbolized the Holy Spirit because 
he knew me in a way that was impossible for someone whom I had ever met. He waited 
for me to get on board and when I did, all the women yelled with excitement and the train 
submerged into deep water. It seemed I was their leader. I sat among them like a mother 
hen watching as they rode the train. As the train moved, papers and debris flew out their 


windows. They were overjoyed and sang songs of praise. We did not reach a destination; 
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it seems the experience was all about the debris that flew out of the window symbolizing 
their past pain. .As the train continued to travel, they screamed with joy, and their faces 
looked as if they had been freed from bondage. It was an amazingly exhilarating dream, 
one that would prove to be prophetic. God had revealed to me in that dream that my 
ministry would be to help women heal and transform their lives. However, it would take 
ten or more years before the dream would become a reality. 

With much in trepidation, I considered a suggestion from a male college who was 
studying for his PhD. D. at Drew University, in Madison, New Jersey that I enroll in my 
first Womanist/Feminist Theology course. I was convinced feminism was a 'white 
women’s’ perspective on inequality of women, one that did not include the struggles of 
black men and women. It did not fit my perspective as an African American woman. I 
also knew nothing about the dynamics of womanist theology. In fact, I had never heard of 
womanist theology. Once I.conceded and took the course, the experience was indeed 
awe-inspiring, mystical and reminded me of the moments when I listened to the rich 
stories told by my foremothers and forefathers, Each time I attended the class, I had this 
overwhelming feeling that I was seated at the feet of my foremothers, and Womanist and 
Feminist writers, challenging me to find my own voice, take my place among the next 
generation of scholars, and to speak freely and fearlessly to the salvific and liberating. 
power of women’s stories. It was definin g moment and one that further ignited my 
passion and calling to empower women in-crisis, specifically women impacted by the 
injustice of sexual violence. 

Andre Lorde once said, “I will fight against injustice in the world, starting with 


my own life.” While I was committed to helping other women survivors, I needed to start 
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with myself. Not being true to my authentic self was the injustice I needed to fight and 
like most victims-survivors of sexual abuse I was a pretender, wearing a mask that hid 
my pain and sorrow. A wise sister-friend told me once that “Breaking the silence is an on- 
going journey that entails telling your story over and over again.” The first time I broke 
my silence in public was at a women’s retreat in Queens, New York, where I facilitated a 
workshop on “Forgiveness.” The room was pulsed with sounds of anticipation as the 
women’s eyes opened wide and their hearts readied to receive my every word. As I began 
to methodically tell my story; with each choreographed word, the mask that once held me 
captive slowly began to crumble. 

[ continued to share my story in public whenever asked, but one day, in the midst 
of my morning devotion, I received an unexpected and unwelcome revelation that the 
butterfly in my childhood fantasy was my soul wanting to be free. I was her soaring high 
above life’s circumstances. However, the butterfly was only free inside my fantasy. In 
other words, even though, | had told my story in public, on the outside, my authentic self, 
hence my inner child continued to be trapped inside the corridors of my pain and fantasy. 
And, because I had not disclosed to the people I loved most, my family, I was not free. 
How would I set her free? So I did what I knew to do best when I needed help, I prayed 
to the God of my youth. The voice of the Divine whispered in my spirit, “You must not 
carry this burden alone any longer. It’s time that you tell your family.” Terrorized with 
the very thought of disclosing, a tsunami of emotions flooded my heart and tears of 
shame, guilt and fear of rejection poured out and overwhelmed me. I wrestled with God’s 
request for some time, but in spite of my emotional distress and fear of rejection I 


conceded, and wrote a sent the same letter to each of my siblings, titled “A Love Letter of 
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Forgiveness.” The letter disclosed the secret of the abuse and how my father and I made 
peace. Atlas, the silence of my cocoon was finally broken and the butterfly inside me was 
set free! 

Upon returning home to New Jersey from Wilmington, North Carolina, I also 
returned to the church of my ordination, Ebeneezer Baptist Church, in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey where | currently serve as an ordained associate minister under the leadership 
of Rev. Dr. Gregory L. Wallace. In August of 2012, I attended a minister’s conference at 
McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. At the event, I was introduced to 
Dr. Sharon Eliis Davis and during our time of meet and greet, I shared my interest in 
women and sexual violence. She suggested J apply to United Theological Seminary. | 
applied and was accepted into the Doctor of Ministry Program. When I attended my first 
peer session, (also believing seminaries are branches of the Church) I had this feeling that 


once again, God was welcoming back home into the family of Christendom. 


Accepting the Prophetic Call to End Silence 

Subsequently, in 2011, I answered God’s call to establish, “Healing Waters Global 
Ministries,” Inc. Healing Waters Global is a 501C3 nonprofit organization. The mission 
of HWG is to raise awareness of the emotional, psychological and spiritual impact of 
sexual violence on the lives of women and girls. As an organization, our objective is to 
empower women with the necessary tools to help them take responsibility for their 
healing and recovery. In practicing our work and accomplishing our mission, we are 
guided by the belief that when sexually violated women connect to their own sense of 


spirituality, combined with sexual trauma therapy and community support, healing, 
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resilience, and transformation takes place. Therefore, the vision of HWG is the manifold 
healing and recovery of women and girls victimized by this atrocity. To that end, HWG 
will be a major voice in raising awareness of the lifelong debilitation of this global 
phenomenon through the following venues: 

Documentaries 

Seminars 

Conferences 

Public Speaking Engagements 

Workshops 

Radio 

Retreats 


Provide financial support for sexually violated women to engage in counseling 
and or psycho-therapy 


Provide free outpatient sexual trauma recovery centers in the U.S. and abroad 


Provide training and financial assistance to survivors to speak at designated 
venues across the U.S. and around the globe 


Provide temporary and permanent housing for homeless women afflicted by 
sexual abuse and violence 


Throughout my entire childhood and many years of my adult life I suffered in 
silence as a result of being sexual abused. There were no circles of trust of women within 
the community like the circle of matriarchs in my family. Nor were there any child 
service programs or agencies at that time to help me conquer my fear of disclosure and 
support me through the ordeal. However, establishing HWG was a way of using my story 
to help other women survivors to not live with the weight of fear, and terror that had 
trapped me far too long. Therefore, I dedicated my life to help other women survivors of 


this atrocity break their silence and tell their stories. To challenge them to do self-care 
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and give voice to the story buried deep inside the cocoon of their dreams. That their 
silence will not protect them but telling their story is a gift of healing to them and others. 


It will break the cocoon of silence and set the butterfly inside them free! 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ARTS IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


I write for those women who do not speak, for those who do not have a voice 
because they were so terrified, because we are taught to respect fear more than 
ourselves. We've been taught that silence would save us, but it won't. When we 
speak we are afraid our words will not be heard or welcomed. But when we are 
silent, we are still afraid. So it is better to speak. 


Audre Lorde, Poem: A Litany jor Survivors, Black Unicorn 


Violence against women thrives on silence. For this reason, action for 
transformation should include making women's voices heard.’ Sexually terrorized women 
keep their secrets hid “every day behind the closed doors of Christian homes, including 
among the most affluent and well-educated people m the world. It is a sin that knows no 
boundaries in terms of religion, race, class, socioeconomic status, or education.” Women 
who initially break their silence and speak out about the assault may quickly reconsider 
the decision and opt to stop speaking. Negative reactions such as being blamed, being 
denied help or being told to stop talking about the assault may effectively quash 
survivors’ voices, rendering them silent and powerless. Negative reactions reinforce 


feelings of self-blame and makes victim-survivors feel like they are experiencing a 


Women Resisting Violence, Spirituality for Life, edited by Mary Hon Manazan, Mercy Amb 
Oduye, Elsa Tamez, J. Shannon Clarkson, Mary C. Grey, and Letty Russell, (Oregon: Wipf and Stock 
Publishers, 2004), 183. 


*Elaine A. Heath, We Were the Least of These: Reading the Bible with Survivors of Sexual Abuse, 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Brazos Press, 2010), 140. 
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“second assault,” “second rape,” or “secondary victimization.”’ The question therefore, 
arises, “What do sexually terrorized women need in order to break their silence and feel 
safe to tell their stories? What role can the Church and society play? 

In this model, the biblical story of Jepheth’s daughter in Judges 11, inspired the 
writer to use the story as an undergirding for the model design. Before Jepheth's daughter 
is sacrificed, she asked her father's permission to go to the mountains and lament with her 
girlfriends for two months. Even though, she is a willing participant in her own demise, 
the question arises, is she terrified? “Who are her girlfriends? What are their stories? 
What and where do the women, eat and sleep at the retreat? What do they talk about? 
And, what do they do after they come down from the mountain? These are important 
questions to consider, however the Bible does not give us the answers. From a 
feminist/womanist perspective, the story resembles how many women living in a 
patriarchal, sexist, misogynistic culture are powerless to male dominance, and blamed for 
her own victimization. These women have no voice and agency. In Judges 11:33, Jepheth 
blames his daughter for having to sacrifice her, he yells, “Good grief, my daughter! You 
have surely brought me grief! What have you done to me!” Also, like many victims- 
survivors of clergy and child sexual abuse, she submits to her father's authority because 
she is afraid of betraying his trust and perhaps in her theology, Yahweh has chosen her to 
be sacrificed. Yet, she requests her father's permission to go to the mountains and lament 
with her girlfriends. 

There are three themes in the text that both Jepheth's daughter and sexually 


terrorized women often endure in the face of a crisis: trauma, psychological, emotional 


* William Ryan, Blaming the Victim, New York, Random House, 1976, Introduction. 
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and spiritual crisis, and the need to get away in a safe and sacred environment with the 
‘support of a community of women. Below is a literary review of experts who support the 
above claim, and need for a ministry model for sexually terrorized women based on the 
following: (1) How Trauma Effects the Mind, Body and Spirit ;(2) The Need for a Safe 
and Sacred Space; (3) The Importance of Being in a Community of Other Women 
Survivors ;(3) The Need for Careful Listening, and (4) The Healing Power of Telling 


One's Secrets Through Storytelling and Journaling. 


How Trauma Affects the Mind 

Sexual terrorism is a life-changing event, and often results in debilitating mental 
health. Mental health issues are common among victims-survivors of sexual terrorism. In 
Alcoholics Anonymous eroups, it is a known mantra that “you are as sick as your secret.” 
Psychologically speaking, sexual terrorism often results in the mind being sick. The most 
powerful weapon in the hands of the oppressor is the mind of the oppressed.” Victims- 
survivors suffer from an array of mental tilnesses, such as: clinical depression, multiple 
disassociation disorder, anxiety, post-traumatic stress disorder, bipolar, schizophrenia, 
bulimia, cutting, anorexia, panic attacks and suicide, and the list goes on. It is important 
to note, that the thought of suicide is common among victims-survivors of sexual 
violence. Rape survivors are “13 times more likely to attempt suicide than non-crime 


victims and 6 times more likely than victims of other crimes.’”” Needless to say, holding 


” Steven Biko, South African activist killed at the hands of police while under arrest. 


° National Crime Victims Research and Treatment Center, 1992. Miller et al, 1996. 
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on to past pain has a tremendous affect on one's health and well-being. In Healing from 
trauma, A Survivors’ Guide to Understanding Your Symptoms and Reclaiming Your Life, 
Jasmin Lee Cori, a licensed psychotherapist, and survivor of incest, provides a 
comprehensive and practical guide to understanding trauma and how to heal in its 
aftermath. She says, “Unfortunately, there is no 1-2-3 step process anyone can offer that 
will work for everyone, because each journey is individual and unique.° She goes on to 
say, “there are emotional, physical, spiritual and societal aspect of trauma, and symptoms 
of trauma’” that lead to post traumatic stress disorder. According to the Mayo Clinic, 
“PTSD is a mental health condition that is triggered by a terrifying event —either 
experiencing it or witness it. Symptoms may include flashbacks, nightmares and severe 
anxiety, as well as uncontrollable thoughts about the event.”* Women sexually terrorized 
without question fall into that category. Cori, further describes the three basic categories 
of response to qualify as PTD: (1) re-experiencing the trauma in some form, (2) avoiding 
reminders of the trauma, and (3) behavioral symptoms of increased arousal in the nervous 
system.’ One of the ways you suffer is that the victim-survivor re-experiences the trauma 


in some way, (distressing memories, dreams, and flashbacks). It’s like a shock to your 


° Jasmin Lee Cori, Healing from Trauma, A Survivor's Guide to Understanding Your Symptoms 
and Reclaiming your life, Marlowe and Company Publishing, New York, NY, 2007, xxvii. 


” Tbid. 
* Mayo Clinic-Cleveland, Ohio 


° Jasmin Cori, 55. 
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ett addressing the issue of blame, which is also common 


system that keeps jolting you. 
among victim-survivors, Cori does not specifically make accusations, but instead, talks 
about “none supportive environments.” She asserts, “no supportive environments deny 
the trauma, minimize its severity, criticize, or Judge the victim for having symptoms and 


fails to encourage a personal recovery process and therefore, increases the incidence and 


severity of PSTD."! 


Sexual Terrorism Affects Emotions 

Throughout the diaspora women are sexual violated in times of peace and times 
of war. They live in places like Haiti, Sweden, the Democratic Republic of Congo, India, 
Australia, Iraq, Iran, Istanbul, Indonesia, Guatemala and the United States of America, 
just to name a few. Theoretically speaking, sexual terrorism is a silent war that ravages its 
victims from within. It is a male dominated war of femicide that destroys a woman’s 
thinking, emotions, and ability to make sound decisions. Consequently, victims feel 
confused, defeated and powerless. It is a war unlike any other, cruel beyond imagination, 
and often legitimized in the name of God. The weapon of choice is unwanted sex and 
forced intimacy. Sexual terrorist carefully calculate and conduct vicious attacks. They 
strategically, camouflage, ambush, groom and seduce their victims into submission, and 
systematically organize methods that render them voiceless, paralyzed with fear and 


crippling shame. 


'" Jasmin Cori, 55. 
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Ominous tactics such as poverty, religion and culture, are use to justify 
victimizing the most vulnerable women, and girls, infants and the elderly. They set up 
brothels, hotels, warehouses and back rooms to brainwash their victims, in order to traffic 
and forced them into sexual slavery, pornography and prostitution. Sexually terrorized 
women are devastated, disgraced, humiliated, broken and wounded and forced to isolate 
themselves. They eventually suffer alone in the shadows of dark and painful secrets, 
daunting memories, terrifying nightmares, and dreadful flashbacks. Feeling as if they 
have been ripped apart, torn up on the inside and broken into a million pieces, they cry a 
tsunami of tears, but their cries go unheard. They are psychologically beaten down, 
disengaged from reality, and spiritually high jacked, and while they look normal on the 
outside, inside their souls are laced with terror, shock, and confusion. So, their voice 
remains locked, hidden deep inside the walls of self-blame, shame and humility. They are 
helpless and invisible. 

Sexual terrorism is an insidious war that permeates every aspect of a woman’s life. 
She struggles to wear the mask that hides the bitterness, anger, resentment, unforgiveness 
and rage that torments her. She is wildly conflicted, and her identity confused. The 
thought of suicide does not escape her, and like a deer thirsting for water, she has an 
insatiable thirst to be loved and accepted. She is desperate, promiscuous and looks for 
love in all the wrong places. But, her efforts are to no avail, because the hole in her soul 
is too deep to be filled with the onslaught of sexual partners and external things that 
subsequently dominate and control her. She is compulsive, obsessed with overeating, 


shopping, abusing drugs and alcohol, gambling, sex, excessive hoarding, and dieting. She 
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tries to self-medicate, but her choice of drug becomes a deceitful lover, and her true 
identity stolen. 

sadly, sexually terrorized women are emotionally exhausted and their bodies no 
longer their friend. But, she survives and hopes one day she will thrive, but the pain of 
her past holds her hostage. Emotionally, she is defeated and incapable of living a normal 
life. Unfortunately, most people, the Church and society and even victim-survivors are 
unaware of the impact of debilitation of sexual violence. The Church and society have 
failed in their efforts to understand the magnitude of their silence and pain. As noted in 
the last chapter 1s the mission of Healing Waters Global, to educate the public regarding 
the lifelong debilitation of sexual violence on women and girls. Author Kay Twombley, a 
licensed professional counselor, and president of Redemption and Restoration Ministries, 
in “Where was God when I cried?” highlights seven common indicators that can reveal 
unresolved pain in one's past: 

Low self-esteem-You never feel quite good enough or valued or affirmed. 


Uncontrollable Anger-You are easily irritated and sometimes feel a rage.welling 
up within you that is disproportionate to the immediate and seeming cause. 


Emotional Insulation/Isolation-You keep people at a distance by building nice 
thick walls around yourself. You insulate yourself emotionally because you think 
feelings are too expensive to risk. 


Workaholic Tendencies-You need to be appreciated, respected, and valued, and 
working hard is the only way you know to get what you need. 


Inability to Trust-You can’t bring yourself to trust anyone. 
Comforting Yourself with Destructive Behaviors-You can’t seem to control 


yourself in areas such as eating, drinking alcohol, taking drugs, or having 
unhealthy and destructive relationship. 
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Being a People Pleaser-You desperately need the approval of others. 

In developing a model that helps sexually traumatized overcome the pain of their 
past, it is critical that they release the emotional pain in productive ways that help them 
move beyond the trauma. James W, Pennebaker, professor and chair of the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Texas at Austin, book, Opening up, the Healing Power of 
Expressing Emotions, discusses the how disclosing our deepest secrets can make us well, 
and how writing can be an alternative to telling untold stories. He expounds: 

We don't need to talk to others to tell our untold stories. Nonetheless, our untold 

thoughts and feelings should, in some way, be verbalized. Whether we talk into a 

tape recorder or write on a magic pad, translation our thoughts into language is 

psychologicaily and physically beneficial. When people write about major 
upheaval, they begin to organize and understand them. Writing about the thoughts 
and feelings of traumas, then, forces individuals to bring together the many facets 
of overwhelmingly complicated events. Once people can distill complex 


experiences into more understandable packages, they can begin to move beyond 
the trauma.” 


In addition, Pennebaker, offers the following ways writing can help to trauma 
victims-survivors: 

Writing clears the mind. Before beginning a complex task, it can be beneficial to 
write of your thoughts and feelings. This serves as a symbolic form of clearing the mind. 

Writing resolves traumas that stand in the way of important tasks. Following 
major upheavals, people tend to obsess about them. In thinking about the traumas, and 


even in trying not to think about them, individuals use a great deal of their thinking 


* Kay Twombley, Where was God when I Cried, (Shippensburg, PA: Destiny Image Publishers, 
1998), 32, 33. 


° James W. Pennebaker, Opening Up, The Healing Power of Expressing Emotions, (NY: The 
Guilford Press, 1990), 185. 
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capacity. Writmg about traumas helps to organize the traumas, thereby freeing the mind 
to deal with other task. 

Writing helps in acquiring and remembering new information. Writing can help 
provide a framework by which to understand the new and unique perspectives of others. 
Indeed, writing about them makes the ideas more vivid and memorable. 

Writing fosters problem solving. Because writing promotes the integration of 
information, it can help to solve complex problems. If people write freely about a 
complicated problem that they are dealing with, they can more readily find a solution. 

Writing can be an invaluable skill in learning about and coping with the world 
Under the right circumstances, writing promotes mental and physical health. Although 
not a panacea, the judicious use of writing can improve the quality of life for many of 
us. 

Writing is also a resource for healing. The writing process, no matter how much 
time we devote to it, contains a tremendous potential for healing. In part, this is because 
writing distracts us from our problems. Through writing, we cultivate the quality of 
absorption-becoming deeply immersed in our work. This quiets us and calms us while, 


paradoxically, engaging us, whether we are writing about pleasant moments or continuing 


psychic pain. '° 


‘* James W. Pennebaker, 190, 191. 


' Louise DeSalvo, Writing as a Way of Healing, How felling Our Stories Transforms Our Lives, 
(Beacon Press: Boston, MA, 1999), 73. 
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Trauma Affects the Body 

In the book, “Overcoming Trauma through Yoga: Reclaim Your Body,” Stephen 
Cope, director of the Kripla Institute for Extraordinary Living and author of Yoga and the 
Quest for the True Self, proclaims: 

In trauma, the body’s alarm system turns on and then never quite turns off. And 

we experience the intense suffering of never truly feeling relaxed, at ease in life, 

always intensely on guard, with the primary brain constantly scanning for threat 

or opportunity. Our inner sentry is always on watch. We cannot sleep. Our trust in 

the rightness of things is destroyed. Worst of all, for those of us who have been 

traumatized, the body becomes a kind of alien force. We perceive it as unknown, 

unpredictable, unreliable, even “the enemy.’”'° 

There is a growing interest in the psychological community regarding the 
significance of studies that reveal the necéssity of trauma victims doing “body work.” In 
other words, treatment generally focuses on healing the mind and emotions. Nonetheless, 
the body is also traumatized. Which is the reason that Cope’s, notion that a women 
sexually traumatized perceives her body “as “unknown, unpredictable, unreliable, even 
“the enemy,” is important in her treatment for healing and recovery. It is a reality for 
many sexually terrorized women that their view of their bodies is damaged. Not only do 
some victims-survivors believe their bodies failed-them during the abuse, because it 
responded to the abuse, but also because it was their body that attracted the abuser in the 
first place. Subsequently, they often hide their bodies with excessive weight, and clothes 
As a woman of faith and survivor of sexual abuse, this writer believes it is important that 


victims-survivors understand that our bodies were designed by the Creator to respond to 


sexual fondling, and will respond appropriately whether the sex is invited, or unwanted or 


** David Emerson and Elizabeth Hooper, Overcoming Trauma Through Yoga: Reclaim You Life, 
(North Atlantic Book, Berkeley, CA. and The Trauma Center at Justice Resource Institution, Boston, MA.) 
forward, xvt. 
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forced. Sadly, some women survivors attempt to neutralize the emotional pain of sexual 
terrorism by showering for lengthy and inappropriate amounts of time, psychologically 
trying to wash off uncleanliness of the abuse. Self-mutilation, anorexia and bulimia may 
ensue. In short, victim-survivors are unable to maintain positive body imagery, and 
therefore, the pathology against their bodies must be considered in their treatment for 
healing and recovery. 

fn 2000 a study was conducted by the U.S National Library of Medicine and 
National Institute of Health by Keary and Cooke A and Ackard D.M. on the effects of 
sexual abuse on women’s body image, self-image, and sexual activity. The results were 
glaring and affirm the need for treatment that includes the body: 

Females who had been sexually abused reported more body dissatisfaction and 

self-consciousness, less satisfaction with themselves and in relationships, and less 

comfort with having sex with the lights on and undressing in front of their sexual 

partner than females who had not been sexually abused. Additional consequences 

of sexual abuse included lack of control over the body, eating disorders, and 


sexual identity confusion. Females who had been sexually abused were less likely 
to use contraception regularly than those without a history of sexual abuse."” 


Traci C. West, in her book, Wounds of the Spirit, Black Women, Violence, and 
Resistance Ethics, agrees with the assertion, and posits, “the feeling of being dirty often 
incorporates major portions of a victim-survivor’s self-concept. Women may view 
themselves as soiled, ruined, or evil. They may feel self-hatred and disgust about their 


own bodies as a result of sexual assault.'® 


” Keary-Cooke A and Ackard, D.M (U.S. National Library of Medicine National Institute of 
Health Study Results} 


i Tracy C. West, Wounds of the Spirit, Black Women, Violence, and Resistance Ethics, (NY: 
University Press, 1999) 178. 
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Peter A. Levine, is a leading psycho therapist in the study of how trauma impacts 
the body, and a proponent that one can heal from trauma, in, Waking the Tiger. Healing 
Trauma, approaches the topic from an unconventional perspective. He argues, “the body 
is healer and that psychological scars of trauma are re reversible-but only if we listen to 
the voices of our body “!” He expounds: 

Most trauma therapies address the mind through talk and the molecules of the 
mind with drugs. Both of these approaches can be of use. However, trauma is not, will 
not, and can never be fully healed until we also address the essential role played the body. 
We must understand how the body is affected by trauma and its central position in 
healing its aftermath. Without this foundation, our attempts at mastering trauma will be 
limited and one-side. I learned that it was unnecessary to dredge up old memories and 
relive their emotional pain to heal trauma. In fact, severe emotional pain can be re- 
traumatizing. What we need to do to be freed from out symptoms and fears is to arouse 
our deep physiological recourse and consciously utilize them. If we remain ignorant of 
our power to change the course of our instinctual responses in a proactive rather than 
reactive way, we still continue being imprisoned and in pain. 

While, the writer agrees with Levine's argument that trauma can be healed if one 
listens to their body, however, she does not agree with his position that talk therapy or 
telling one's story is unnecessary and counterproductive to one's healing. In this writer's 
opinion, there is a need for both talk therapy and body work to ensure holistic healing. In 
her own journey, she did not receive any kind of therapy, and, unbeknownst to her that she 
was in fact suffering from PTSD, and had experienced multiple anxiety attacks and 


® Deter A. Levine, Waking the Tiger, Healing Trauma, North Atlantic Books, Berkeley, CA, 1997, 
13a, 
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suicidal ideation. However, had she engaged in trauma therapy, she like many victim- 
survivors would began the healing process sooner and perhaps, not have suffered years of 
silence and emotional distress. Judith Lewis Herman, a leading psychiatrist and teacher 
specializing in understanding trauma, in her landmark book, Trauma and Recovery, The 
Aftermath of Violence from Domestic Abuse and Political Terror, concurs with Levine's 
position that taik therapy can trigger the traumatic story and cause post traumatic 
flashbacks. However, she maintains that storytelling is a “prerequisite to healing,” and 
therefore, critically important. 

Remember and telling the truth about terrible events are prerequisites both for the 
restoration of the social order and for the healing of individual victim. The conflict 
between the will to deny horrible events and the will to proclaim them aloud is the central 
dialectic of psychological trauma. People who have survived atrocities often tell their 
story in a highly emotional contradictory and fragmented manner which undermines their 
credibility and thereby serves to turn imperative of truth-telling and secrecy. When the 
truth is finally recognized, survivors can begin their recovery, but far too often secrecy 
prevails, and the story of the traumatic event surfaces, not as a verbal narrative as a 
symptom.” 

Also, in iight of telling one's story as a source for healing, is the Obie award 
winning, Vagina monologues performed and written by Eve Ansler, a feminist activist. 
The monologues were originally started with interviews of women. Later a diversity of 


women read the stories of gender violence in public venues. The success of the play is 


*° Deter A. Levine, 137 
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reflected in the 75 million dollars raised for anti-violence groups and more importantly, 
the multitude of women across America that have begun breaking their silence and telling 
their stories. Many women have also brought the V-day monologues to their cities further 
informing the public of the need for women to tell their stories regarding sexual violence. 

Body massages are also helpful in releasing trauma from the body and are an 
important resource in developing a model that helps women feel comfortable to help 
move the trauma lodged in their bodies and help women develop a new tmage of their 
bodies. In an article written by Jocelyn Vincent, a licensed massage therapist and 
president of the Canadian Association of Therapist in Complimentary Medicine, titled, 
Benefits of the Massage Therapy Among People Who Lived Sexual abuse, she list what 
massage therapy will be able to allow you: 

to relearn the pleasure of the touch; 

to re-appropriate your body: 

to develop a new image of your body; 

to accept to find your body and yourself beautiful; 

to be in your body; 

to learn to appreciate the life in oneself and around oneself; 

of being able to live satisfying close and sexual relations; 


to taste the pleasure of living in your body without culpability, shameless, without 
embarrassment, and, 


to enjoy the fact of living and to express the joy in life.”’ 


“I The Canadian Association of Therapist in Complimentary Medicine, Jocelyn Vincent, Benefits 
of the Massage Therapy Among People who Lived Sexual Abuse. 
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Lastly, the importance of meditation for survivor's of sexual] terrorism is crucial 
for their physical, mental and spiritual health. Meditation calms anxiety when triggers, 
flashbacks, fear of threat occur, or just thinking about the abuse. Lisa Erickson, a 
mediation spectalist, in her E-book, Women’s Energetics: Healing the Subtle Body 
Wounds of Sexual Abuse and Trauma: 10 Exercises for Self-healing and Empowerment, 
outlines a 10 step guided mediation and how meditation is a powerful tool that empowers 
an individual's sense of self. She contends, “One of the most devastating consequences of 
sexual trauma and abuse is the sense of dis empowerment they create. From the 
perspective of energy body teachings, sexual abuse and trauma most directly impact our 
first and second energy centers, — the root of our energetic being. When these are 
impacted, we often feel as if we cannot fully own our personal power or potential, no 


matter how successful we may appear in the outer world.”” 


Trauma Affects Religiosity and Spirituality 
Women sexually terrorized come from a diversity of religious and spiritual 
traditions. She is a practicing and non-practicing Christians, Muslims, Hindu, Jewish, 
Buddhist, and Atheist. She represents a diversity of ethnic groups which include Black, 
White, Asian, Hispanic, Aboriginal and Native American. There is no class distinction. 
She is rich, poor, famous, and obscure. Her tears evaporate in the darkness of red light 
city districts, college dorms, suburban homes, deserts, forest, jungles, and water holes, 


prisons refugee camps. However, what she has in common with women all over the 


Lisa Erickson, Women's Energetics: Healing the Subtie Body Wounds of Sexual Abuse and 
Trauma, 10 Exercises for Self-healing and Empowerment, E-book, V.1.2 (Published by Lisa Erickson at 
Smashwords, 2012) 
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world sexually violated is the ‘hole in her soul.’ In this writer's opinion, it is a hole that 
can only be healed by her Creator. In other words, healing and recovering from sexual 
violence is also a spiritual cry that requires a connection with one’s inner self and the 
divine. Jasmin Cori, also agrees that the issue of spirituality is an imperative to healing. 
She posits, “For trauma survivors, spirituality can be both an unparalleled resource and 
an area of troubled waters-sometimes at the same time.”“° She also shares the sentiment 
that victims ask the proverbial question, why did God let this happen? However, she 
argues, “not every spiritual path offers the same gifts, but there are common ones: (1) 
Inspiration, (2) Meaning, (3) A guideline for living, (4) A pathway into your inner nature, 
(5) A limitless source (providing whatever qualities we need in the moment), (6) Gaining 
control of mind, (7) Opening the heart, (8) Gratitude, (9) Guidance, (10) Connection with 
community." Cori's position on spirituality is also important. because seldom do 
practitioners in the field of psychology discuss spirituality and religiosity as a resource 
for healing. 

Tracy C. West, also agrees. She expounds: 

They say women feel about themselves and their environment is permanently . 

altered by the incidence of assault in their lives. Deciphering the complex nature 

of this trauma involves naming and analyzing the emotional and spiritual 


repercussions of violence. An overall feeling of estrangement from community 
often results from the invisibility that the victim-survivors may experience.” 


3 Jasmin Lee Cori, 197. 
* Thid:, 55: 
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She quotes Judith Herman that they feel utterly abandoned, utterly alone and cast 
out of the community. Therefore, a sense of alienation and of disconnection pervades 
every relationship from the most intimate familial bonds to the most abstract affiliation of 
community and religion. The intimate assault represents an attack on every valuable link 
between the individual and her community. For many of them God is a refuge in the 
midst of suffering, a bulwark of strength that enables them to survive in spite of 
overwhelming obstacles. Spiritual crisis may actually be deepened when a primary tenet 
of a woman's faith is that God's aid gives her resilience in the face of suffering. 

As mentioned earlier, seldom, are not only practitioners in the field of psychology 
including spiritual in their treatment for trauma, there are few books that speak to the 
issue of healing written by psychotherapist and counselors that include spirituality as a 
source of healing. While Christianity is my religious affliction, it is this writer's belief 
that other faith traditions have the capacity to provide solace, and healing practices for 
women sexually victimized that are beneficial. In Buddhism, and Hindu traditions for 
example mediation is an effective practice to calm the mind, body and spirit. Bessel Van 
der Kolk, a leading trauma psychologist “suggests when treating severely sexually 
traumatized adults, one of the first things you need to ask is how you survived? What is 
allowing you to function? What gives you comfort? Which can make room for a victim- 
survivor's spirituality and religiosity. Van de Kolk is also a proponent of yoga as practice 
for diminishing trauma in the body. 

To that end, a sacred space, such as a prayer room, chapel, or any place where one 
can get in touch with their inner spirit is significant. As noted, in the last chapter, it was 


this writer's relationship with God that helped her survive and cope with the abuse. When 
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she prayed, fasted and meditated it was a means of quieting down the emotional stress 
and anxiety that would often lead her to panic attacks and open her heart to hearing from 
God. Therefore, in order for there to be holistic a model that includes the mind, body and 
spirit, one must consider the religiosity and spirituality of the participants or the lack 


thereof. 


Finding a Safe and Sacred Space in a Community of Women Survivors 

In her book, Just a Sister Away, A Womanist Vision of Women's Relationships in 
the Bible, Renita J. Weems supports the writer's position that joining a community of 
women survivors has the capacity to help sexually terrorized women feel safe to tell their 
stories. She posits, “There is a sorrow known only to women; a sorrow so profound and 
so bottomless, it can only be shared with a woman; a sorrow that only another woman 
can help you bear. It comes from the feeling of having been violated, betrayed, and 
abandoned by a force much stronger than yourself.”° Also mentioned in chapter one, is 
how the writer's matriarchs display of support for one another in a circle of trust informed 
her of the importance of sisterhood, and women to sharing their stories in community. 
Women in crisis need a space where they can be vulnerable, it helps them to know they 
are not alone, and that there are other women who are willing to bear the burden with 
them. 

While West's book focuses on African American women's emotional and spiritual 
wounds, her discussion on the importance of women getting away to a safe space with 
other women can also apply to sexually traumatized women in general. She supports a 


*° Renita J. Weems, “4 Womanist Vision of Women's Relationships in the Bible,” (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Innisfree Press), 58. 
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model that includes and emphasizes safety, group support, and the notion of respite and 
explains women need to find way to retreat emotionaily and spiritually both during the 
actual ordeal of the assault and in its aftermath, during their subsequent attempt to cope 
with the damage to the-self left in its wake. The healing capacity of therapeutic groups is 
wildly celebrated by therapists who work with victim-survivors.”’ The cultivation of 
“space” is another key ingredient to be attended to. Serious resistance work has to make it 
possible for to elude the consigned cultural roles that forbid displays of weakness in 
response to violence. They need “a space to heal and time and place” to break down. The 
need for space that is “safe,” a related concept described by some therapist as a necessary 
part of the recovery process. Herman emphasizes with victim-survivors' critical need to 
rebuild and reestablish a sense of safety. Given the nature of these intimate violations, 
survivor often come to feel unsafe in their bodies and in relation to other people. *° 
Respite space should be conceived of as a place to pause, ever briefly, right in the midst 
of the unrelenting threat of intimate and sociopolitical violation. Seizing some respite can 
be an achievable aim, allowing women to defy the effects of male violence. o 

Judith Herman, another ardent advocate of interpersonal groups, contends that a 
well-organized group provides the antidote for many of the toxic effects of intimate 
violence. She explains: 


Trauma isolates; the group recreates a sense of belonging. Trauma shames and 
stigmatizes; the group bears witness and affirms. Trauma degrades the victim; the 


77 Renita J. Weems, 58. 
** Thid. 
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eroup exalts her. Trauma dehumanizes the victim; the group restores her humanity. 
The group can have an invaluable, regenerative, therapeutic effect on women. It 
can counteract the damage wrought by violence and replenish the painful 
emotional crevices let in its wake.” 


The Need for Careful Listening 


In her recent publication, Please; Dont Tell: What to Do with the Secrets People 


Share, Emma J. Justes, author, teacher and pastoral counselor acknowledges the power of. 


a secret to “invade a person’s life.” She provides a practical guide for Church leaders and 


pastors to help constituents divulge shameful secrets. She posits, “We find secretes in 


scripture, entertainment, government, churches, families, and individuals. Some secretes 


are not problematic and actually may become life enhancing or life saving. Others are 


kept in hiding by the shame of the secret keeper. Many of the secrets people keep are 


related to sexual issues, like childhood sexual abuse.’*! Moreover, she says, 


“Listening is not as easy as it sounds. Listening to a secret that 1s filled with 
shame dependents more effort than most of what we hear from any speaker. 
Hearing doesn't end with listening, but continues into responding appropriately to 
what has been heard, and beyond response, to the ‘keeping the secret.’ Although, 
we may think that we like to hear secrets, in the midst of listening we discover 
that with their telling come the strong feelings of the speaker-feelings of shame, 
anger, grief, pain, and low self-esteem. the person who wants to reveal a secret 
needs a listener who can be trusted-trusted to hear carefully; trusted to not judge, 
condemn, or reject the teller of any other persons involved in the secret; trusted 
not to tell others the secret.”*” 


*° Renita J. Weems, 58. 


3) Emma J. Justes, “Please Don't Tell, What to Do with the Secrets People Share,” (Nashville: 


Abingdon Press, 2014), 18. 
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Justes, also highlights ways to ensure that the secret keeper feels safe to disclosure 
their secret: “Secret keepers need a safe ‘place’ that includes someone who will be able 
to listen, truly hear the depth of the secret and, further, be trusted to respect appropriate 


boundaries.” 


Listeners Must Be Willing and Able to Tolerate Expressions of Anger 

Openness is an essential for those who listen to shameful secrets-an openness that 
induces the willingness to hear painful secrets and to show the secret keeper to decide not 
to tell. Openness also includes a degree of “unshockablity.” At the heart of openness is 
the communication of respect for the person and for the secret that is told. 

Being heard is like being received with a warm welcome, an offering of 
hospitality. A listener offers the secret keeper a “comfortable place to sit and some 
refreshments.” 

Hospitality is one way to think a about openness 

Keep the speaker as the focus 

Listening is not judging 

Be able to hear the outrageous secret: It's not just the facts.”” 

In addition, to the above list, the writer would add that a confidentiality form is 
also a way of building trust. It is normally used in individual therapy and support groups. 


The forms assure the secret keeper that her story will not be spoken beyond the room. 


3 Thid., 29. 
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The Power of Storytelling and Disclosing Secrets is Healing 

Telling one's story is a powerful means for healing past hurts. Healing begins for 
the person who has a painful secret when the secret is finally told. The person keeping a 
shameful secret may have spent years going over and over, reviewing and obsessing over 
the source of the secret and not being able to move closer to healing.”* Telling one's story 
helps one to gradually release the emotional pain of the abuse, however, the process takes 
time and therefore, telling one's story over and over again will enhance the process. 
Furthermore, stories not only can help the storyteller heal emotionally, psychological and 


emotionally but also physically. 


Stories Have the Power to Heal Physically 

In the article, The Healing Power of Storytelling, Richard C. Senelick, M.D 
claims storytelling can be physically healing. He argues: 

Storytelling is a two-way street. [IInesses unfold as stories, and physicians need to 
learn how to listen to those stories. The same is true of giving advice, for if good advice 
is given in the wrong way, the patient will not follow it. Stories are a powerful part of 
support groups and peer visits. I can tell a patient why they feel so ill and what the future 
holds for them, but having someone who has walked in their shoes come visit them in the 
hospital is much more powerful. They will believe the story of someone who has shared 


their same experience.” In 2011, a study published in the Annals of Internal Medicine 


“Emma J. Justes, 151. 


*° Richard C. Senelick, M.D, article, the Healing Power of Storytelling, June 6, 2012, 3. 
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evaluated whether storytelling could improve the blood pressure of people with 
hypertension. The study divided 299 A frican-Americans who suffered from high blood 
pressure into two groups. The first group watched peers who also suffered from 
hypertension tel! stories that described their experiences with hypertension, lessons 
iearned on how to interact with physicians, and strategies to increase medication 
adherence. The second group watched health-related topics not related to hypertension. 
The group that watched stories related by peers who shared their problem were more 
successful in lowering their blood pressure than the other half. A story told by a friend or 
peer is most effective in creating a lasting memory.” 

~ Another example of storytelling as a resource for physical healing ts the best- 
selling book, Chicken Soup for the Soul. It encourages people to submit their own stories 
and compiles them into a single book to help people cope with specific issues like grief, 
stress, or spiritual matters. This well-known brand has recognized the power of narrative 
in health and has formed a partnership with Health Publications to take storytelling and 
health to the next level. They are introducing a new series of books that will combine the 
latest medical advice with real stories from real people to help their readers live healthier 
lives.”’ 

Pennebaker, says “he stumbled across a correlation between people who had had 

traumatic experiences and an increased number of health problems. He became fascinated 


with the nature of secrets and holding back important aspects of one's life. Pennebaker 


3° Thid. 3 
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wondered early on what would happen if he brought people into the lab and asked them 
to reveal the traumas they had kept secret. In his first study, published in 1986, he 
randomly assigned a group to either write about major upheavals or superficial topics. In 
the six months that followed, those who had written about trauma visited doctors at much 
lower rates those who had written about random Storytelling has been one of the keys to 
the highly-successful book series.”* 

Finally, in another study in the 1990s of people with AIDS, those who wrote about 
their diagnosis and how it had affected their lives experienced a beneficial increase in 
white blood cell counts and a drop in their viral loads. Study after study bore out 


Pennebaker's thesis that putting negative experiences into words seems to have positive 


physical and psychological effects.’ 


Stories Have the Power to Call Us to Action 

In the first chapter, the writer discussed the history of storytelling as an oral 
tradition in her family passed down from West African cultural roots by griots. How the 
power of stories helped shaped her understanding of lived experiences of her foremothers 
and forefathers and instilled in her a passion to fight against injustice. In the article, 
Worksheet, Telling Your Public Story. Self, Us, New, by Marshal Gantz, senior lecturer in 
public policy at the Kennedy School of Government at Harvard University, he contends: 

Stories not only teach us how to act — they inspire us to act. Stories communicate 


our values through the language of the heart, our emotions. And it ts what we feel ~ our 


8 Richard C. Senelick, M.D., 3 
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hopes, our cares, our obligations — not simply what we know that can inspire us with the 
courage to act. From stories we learn how to manage ourselves, how to face difficult 
choices, unfamiliar situations, and uncertain outcomes because each of us is the 
protagonist in our own life story, facing everyday challenges, authoring our own choices, 
and learning from the outcomes. By telling our personal stories of challenges we have 
faced, choices we have made, and what we learned from the outcomes, we can inspire 
others and share our own wisdom. Because stories allow us to express our values not as 
abstract principles, but as lived experience, they have the power to move others.” 

Ganz's position that stories call us to action is significant. Many who have 
experienced sexual violence have gone on to not only tell their stories but become activist. 
This is why it is important to remind victim-survivor's of sexual violence that they are 
survivors and that they were used whatever means to cope and survive. Clearly, given the 
above information and the writer's personal testimony that without question, storytelling, 
has the power to emotionally and physically heal and call one to action. However, “what 
happens when the story is just too painful to tell? Or, telling the story puts the victims- 
survivors at risk of being traumatized again, blamed, retaliated, rejected and or not being 
believed,? In the poem by Audre Lorde's poem, 4 Litany for Survivors, in the heading of 
this chapter suggest, it takes courage to heal, that ‘when we are silent, we are still afraid. 
So it is better to speak.” Justes, also agrees that telling a shameful secret is challenging, 


and affirms, “Hiding a secret takes a great deal of emotional energy, and deciding to tell a 


*° Audre Lorde, 4 Litany for Survivor, Poem in Black Unicorn. 
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shame-filled secret is very difficult.*' In addition, she adds, “telling a secret will create 
change in the teller’s life and in the lives of others related to the teller or related, in other 


t 3042 


ways, to the secre Furthermore, “ secrets [one keeps] with shame and, in many cases, 


an entire lifetime cry out for someone to hear them...secrets are kept until they can no 
longer be held.” * 

Justes, assertion speak volumes to the writer’s own personal narrative. As noted, 
while she went to extraordinary lengths to keep her secret from her family she eventually 
disclosed. However, it was not without cost. Even though, she was only ten years old, and 
believed it was her responsibility to protect the family secret, she was terribly afraid if 
she told she would tear the family apart. Instead, she suffered in silence for over forty 
years, until she could not carry the burden any longer. Consequently, several of her 
siblings did not communicate with her for several years. Unfortunately, this scenario is all 
too common among victims-survivors of sexual violence. Justes, concludes: 

People are able to overcome shame and speak about their kept secrets when there 

is an open community willing and able to receive the person’s story and to walk 

with them toward healing. The kind of affirmative community that needs to be 
present for the telling of shameful secrets may be found in places of faith or 

places like Alcoholics Anonymous and other Twelve-Step programs where people 

can experience affirmation in spite of their story. Shame can feel so overwhelming, 


and the telling of secrets can seem so threatening; it is no wonder it is so difficult 
for people to expose shameful secrets they carry.” 


“Emma J. Justes, 99 
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She also offers three workshops that clergy may use to help facilitate disciosure in 
a “hospitable and grace filled environment”: Workshop 1: Secrecy in our Mists, 
Workshop 2; What do you want to Avoid, Workshop 3: Preparing for After Care for 
Those Who Reveal Secrets and Workshop 4: Responding to the Story, and an alternate: 
secrets and Lies. They include beginning prayer, reading of select scripture narratives. 
While the workshops are valuable tools for churches and faith communities to employ 
that provides a safe environment to help victims-survivors break the silence and tell their 
stories, they are in appropriate for non-Christian communities, and may possibly offend 
those outside the Christian faith. 

In light of the barriers to telling a secret, Justes supports the contention that a safe 
place, and how the art of listening in a supportive community support is crucial: 

The lack of a place where one could speak is on barrier for many secret keepers. 

A community in which everyone shares similar secrets. They join a company of 
others in the same boat. It dispels shame and allows affirmation of one’s self. 

Telling one’s secret is a new road to recovery and healing. It breaks the control 
that shame has on one’s life. 

The community lends strength, support works, as others are willing to be there 
when support is needed to continue healing. The community goes beyond hearing the 
first confession and travels the road with them toward healing. 

Finally, Justes concludes: 

People are able to overcome shame and speak about their kept secrets when there 

is an open community willing and able to receive the person’s story and to walk 

with them toward healing. The kind of affirmative community that needs to be 
present for the telling of shameful secrets may be found in places of faith or 


places like Alcoholics Anonymous and other Twelve-Step programs where people 
can experience affirmation in spite of their story. Shame can feel so overwhelming, 
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and the telling of secrets can seem so threatening; it is no wonder it is so difficult 
for people to expose shameful secrets they carry.” 


Therefore, in an effort to develop a model suitable for sexually traumatized 
women, the above discourse by experts affirms what the writer proposes in the model to 
help sexually terrorized women break their silence and tell their stories. Also, when she 
explored several retreat programs for women, there were countless women's retreats 
across the country and abroad. However, most offer counseling and therapy as their 
marking point. There is one that caught this writer's attention, called, 4 Women's Retreat. 
It is a six-day retreat in Silver Lake Michigan, with the subtitle: Refresh, Renew and 
Restore” the description reads: “Pamper yourself both physically and spiritually at this 
special women’s retreat and leave refreshed! Worship, rest, time in God’s Word, great 
food, and great fellowship are all included in the weekend package. Enjoy the beautiful 
fall colors of Silver Lake Michigan.” The cost is $114, $139 per night for hotel 
accommodations. and you must be 18 years old. The retreat activities include for an 
additional cost: 

Massages* 

Horseback Riding 

Pamper Room 

Boating, Biking, Crafts 

Ropes Course 

Climbing Wall 

Sand Dunes and Lighthouses near by 


Pontoon Boat Rides 
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Workshops 

Paintball / Target Sports 

"additional cost 

However, the victims-survivors of sexual violence that this writer serves could not 
attord this kind of retreat. Which is one of the reasons, Healing Waters Global targets 
women regardless of economic status and offers free to participants who are financially 
challenged. 

In summation, there will be other articles and books that will be addressed in the 
body. of this paper, but the common themes of patriarchy, sexism, misogyny, sexual 
terrorism, along with different aspects of liberation, and Feminist/Womanist theology will 
also be discussed, However, for the purpose of this study, the silence of sexually 
terrorism against women and girls is what the overriding theme that the research flushes 
out. Sexual terrorism is a sin and injustice against women. Reclaiming their voices is 
possible can occur if the Church and society provides a safe and sacred space for them in 
community with other women survivors. If so, they will be more likely to break their 
silence and tell their stories. In addition, to the books from the psychological community, 
religious, and pastor care community there are also historical, biblical and theological 
resources that ground this work. They inform non-profits who serve women, crisis rape 
centers, the Church, social service agencies, seminaries, and other agencies and faith 


communities that are concerned with the health and well-being of women. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


To examine women’s history is to deconstruct, or take apart, the scriptural 
teachings on women’s status that led to long-lasting attitudes and state laws. Still, most 
of what is described in history is, indeed, “his story,” the lives and writings of great men. 


Bonnie J. Morris, Women's History for Beginners 


Historical 

History has not been kind in its treatment of women, especially in the realm of 
religion and politics. Some historians believe that the history of violence against women 
is tied to the history of women being viewed as property and a gender role assigned to be 
subservient to men.’ The questions remains: where did this view of women originate? 
This writer contends that the widespread appropriation of patriarchy, sexism and 
misogyny permeated the landscape of American culture and, embolden in the Christian 
tradition, not only led to the view of women as property and role subservient to men, but 
justified oppression, exclusion and violence against women. Yet, Americans believe 
sexual terrorism of women and girls 1s a problem that occurs largely in places where 
human rights for women are virtually non-existent. They have difficulty acknowledging 


that America Is an “unadmitted” rape culture. What is a rape culture? According to 


* Mary T. Malone, Women and Christianity, (NY: Orbis Books, 2001), 32. 
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Emilie Buchwald, Pamela R. Fletcher and Martha Roth, the editors of “Jiansforming A 
Rape Culture” it is a complex of beliefs that encourages male sexual aggression and 
supports violence against women. It is a society where violence is seen as sexy and 
sexuality as violent. In a rape culture, women perceive a eset of threatened 
violence that ranges from sexual remarks to sexual touching to rape itself. A rape culture 
condones physical and emotional terrorism against women and presents it as the norm. In 
rape culture, both men and women assume that sexual violence is a fact of life, as 
inevitable as death or taxes. This violence, however, is neither biological nor divinely 
ordained. Much of what we accept as inevitable is in fact the expression of values and 
attitudes that can change.” 

Robin E. Field, in Encyclopedia of Rape, defines rape culture as one in which 
rape and other sexual violence against women and children are both prevalent and 
considered the norm. In a rape culture, rape and sexual violence are accepted as 
inevitable and are not challenged. The term rape culture originated in the 1970’s during 
the second-wave feminist movement and is often used to describe contemporary 
American culture as a whole.” 

Nonetheless, amid America’s standing as the world’s most powerful, 


industrialized and free democratic society, its history has been blemished with sexism, 


misogyny and the prevalence of gender violence. One need only glance at the 


* Emile Buchwald, Pamela R. Fletcher, Martha Roth, Transforming A Rape Culture, (United States 
of America: Milkweed Editions Publishing, 2005), Preamble, XT 
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romanticized violence and sexual exploitation against women in American pop culture. 
There is a proliferation of sexist and misogynistic images on billboards, magazines, 
internet pornography, musical videos, reality shows, and sports commercials, video 
games, and R-rated movies, just to name a few. Moreover, there has been an increase in 
sexual myths and nefarious remarks made by celebrities, politicians and religious figures. 
For example, in 2012 during the Senate race, Senator Todd Atkins created a national 
uproar when he insinuated that rape is either legitimate and justifiable or illegitimate and 
unlawful. He asserts: “It seems to me, from what I understand from doctors, that’s really 
rare,” “If it’s a legitimate rape, the female body has ways to try to shut that whole thing 
down. But let’s assume that maybe that didn’t work or something: I think there should be 
some punishment, but the punishment ought to be of the rapist, and not attacking the 
child.” 

Atkins's, incredulous remark suggesting women have the capacity to shut down 
their bodies and stop rape is nothing more than an attempt to re-define rape, blame the 
victim and silence women sexually violated. As a respected public official, Atkins 
comment, to say the least, is alarmingly incorrect and irresponsible. Interestingly, it 
parallels the ancient myth proclaimed by Herodotus, the Father of History: “No woman 
is raped against her will.” Pamela Cooper- White, author of The Cry of Tamar, Violence 
against Women and the Church's Response, further expounds: 

The myth gained official sanction as early as 500 BCE in the writings of 

Herodotus, the so-called Father of History. Abducting young women is not, 


indeed a lawful act, but it is stupid after the event to make a fuss about it. The 
only sensible thing is to not take notice; for it is obvious that no young woman 


? Huffington Post, 97. 
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allows herself to be abducted if she does not wish to be.” Cooper-White 
concludes, ‘This is perhaps the purest statement of blaming the victim on record.’® 


In 2012, Indiana GOP U.S Senate candidate Richard Mourdock also gave a 
shockingly “inaccurate and offensive” interview when he stated: “The only exception I 
have to have an abortion is in the life of the mother.” I struggled with myself for a long 
time, but I came to realize life is that gift from God. [ think that even when life begins in 
that horrible situation of rape that it is something that God intended to happen.” Later, 
Mourdock attempted to clarify his statement by saying, “he had intended to say that "God 
creates life” and that any interpretation of his comments to mean God “pre-ordained 
rape” was "sick" and "twisted."*® Unfortunately, the damage was already done; he had 
sent a message to women everywhere that rape was God sent. Ironically, Murdock’s 
comment is congruent with the long held conviction by one of Christianity’s notable early 
Church fathers, St. Augustine. Their views are strikingly similar. Augustine also 
maintained that rape was God-sent. In early Church history, women were required to 
commit suicide after rape to keep their honor. Even though Augustine was opposed to 


such an atrocious act, he believed “suicide would not give women the spiritual benefits of 


* Pamela Cooper-White, fhe Cry of lamar: Violence against Women and the Church's Response, 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press 2012), 113. | 
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the God-sent rape, but rape would coach a woman to move away from future sinning. In 
Augustine’s view, rape was a form of “prophylactic punishment.” 

' Sexual violence against women is not an isolated event but a broader problem of 
political, economic and social injustice. According to activist and educator, Angela Davis, 


10 
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“any attempt to treat [rape] as an isolated phenomenon is bound to flounder. 
instance, in 2007 one of New York's leading radio talk show hosts, John Imus, of the 
“Imus in the Morning Show” referred to the Rutgers women’s basketball team, which 
was comprised of eight African Americans and two white players, as “nappy headed 
hoes.” First of all, Imus’ reference to African American women’s hair as “nappy-headed™ 
is an affront and deliberate attempt to malign the ethnicity of people of African descent. 
secondly, the use of the word, “hoes” in relation to African American women is both 
racist and sexist, and perpetuates the myth that African American women are “loose and 
oversexed.” Furthermore, the use of such racially charged language is indicative of 
generations of deeply rooted racism imprinted on the psyche of African Americans and 
unfortunately, something whites in the United States have a hard time believing. Enslaved 
[African] women in America lived with the constant reality of rape because they were the 
property of their white male masters. Laws accommodated the status quo, which 


classified the progeny of such unions as children of the mothers only. Black women were 


called seducers, “Jezebels,” as if they tempted the rapist into encounter.'' Merrill D. 


” Pamela Cooper- White, 113. 
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Smith, editor of “Encyclopedia of Rape”, provides an explication of the intersection 
between rape, sexual violence and race: 

“Within the United States, the history of rape is tangled with and connected to 

race. Native American women were raped first by European explorers who 

assaulted them and enslaved them as they conquered the Americas. Later, white 
settlers pushed indigenous people westward and sometimes considered the 

women they encountered as fair game or prizes. African women were first 

brought to what is now the United States as slaves in the early seventeenth century. 

Masters owned their bodies and could use them sexually whenever they wanted to. 

Their ‘other-ness: both attracted white men and permitted them to portray black 

women as a sexually voracious.’ ” 

Atkins's, Murdock's, and Imus reprehensible remarks not only reinforce patterns 
of misogyny, sexism and gender violence, but in short, devalue a women’s worth. 
Furthermore, their comments downplay and divert attention to the real problem of 
violence against women and also provide a platform for impunity to perpetrators. Still the 
question arises, how and from where do such negative views and pathology towards 
women derive? 

On July 4, 1776, Congress passed “one of the nations most cherished symbols of 
liberty,” the Declaration of Independence. The second line in the Preamble states, “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” The supposition of the Preamble is considered the promise of human rights 


for all of its citizens, regardless of sex, religion and or economic status. The distinction is 


critical because it suggest that there were underlying reasons why the framers deliberately 
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excluded women from the text. It begs the question, Where were the voices of the 
founding mothers? 

Abigail Adams, wife of John Adams, makes a strong case for the inclusion of 
women in a letter she wrote to her husband. Abigail was a ‘great letter writer,’ who lived 
in an era where women’s voices were not heard or considered. She was also the daughter 
and granddaughter of clergy. Nonetheless, Abigail refused to keep silent, and on 
March 31, 1776, she wrote a passionate appeal in her letter to her husband, asking him to 
“Remember the Ladies.” 

I long to hear that you have declared independence and by the way in the new 
Code of Law was which I suppose it will be necessary for you to make | desire you 
would Remember the Ladies, and be more generous and favorable to them than your 
ancestors. Do not put such unlimited power into the hands of the Husbands. Remember 
all Men would be tyrants if they could. If particular care and attention 1s not paid to the 
Ladies we are determined to foment a Rebellion, and will not hold ourselves bound by 
any Laws in which we have not voice, or Representation. That your Sex are Naturally 
Tyrannical is a Truth so thoroughly established as to admit of not dispute, but such of you 
as would to be happy willingly give up at the harsh title of master for the more tender and 
endearing one of-friend. Why then, not put it out of the power of the vicious and the 
Lawless to sue us with cruelty and indignity with impunity. Men of Sense in all Ages 


abhor those customs which treat us only as the vassals of your Sex. Regard us then as 


- Tonya Bolden, 33 Things Every Girl Should Know About Women’s History, (Crown Publishers, 
NY, 2002). 12. 
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Beings placed by providence under your protection and in imitation of the Supreme 
Being make us of that power only for our happiness."* 

Neediess to say, Abigail’s words were passionate and boldly unapologetic. She 
indicted the signers for their exclusion of women in the political process, and admonished 
men and husbands to treat women with protection and equality. In sum she declared the 
following (paraphrase): 

Treat women better than your ancestors. 

Do not give husbands unlimited power because all men are tyrants by nature. 

If care and attention is not given to women they will start a rebellion. 

Women demand voice and representation. 

Give up the title of Master and instead be friends to women. 

Stop treating women with cruelty and indignity. 


Reasonable men abhor customs that treat women as sex objects. 


Protect women and like the Creator men must endow women with the right to 
happiness. 


April 14, 1776, John Adams responds unsympathetically: 


As to your extraordinary Code of Law, I cannot but laugh. We have been told that 
our Struggle has loosened the bands of Government everywhere. That Children 
and Apprentices were disobedient-that schools and college were grown turbulent- 
that Indians slighted their Guardians and Negroes grew insolent to their Masters. 
But our Letter was the first Intimation that another Tribe more numerous and 
powerful than all the rest were grown discontented. —This is rather too coarse a 
Compliment but you are so saucy, I won’t blot it out. Depend upon it, We know 
better than to repeal our Masculine systems. Although they are in full Force, you 
know they are little more than Theory. We dare not exert our Power in its full 
Latitude. We are obliged to go fair, and softly, and in Practice you know We are 
the subjects. We have only the Name of Masters, and rather than give up this, 
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which would I subject Us to the Despotism of the Peticoat, I hope General 
Washington, and all our brave Heroes would fight.’° 


Adam’s letter can be summarized as follows (paraphrase): 

The Code of Law Abigail proposed is laughable. 

The founder’ struggle to keep control and domination of children and apprentices. 
Schools and colleges are raging. 

Indians are slighting their guardians. 

Negroes are increasingly disrespectful to their masters. 

The men know better than to repeal their Master systems (patriarchy). 


The masculine systems are little more than theory, and they dare not exert their 
power full scale, but are trying to be just and go gently. 


In reality men know they are only masters in name, and if they give up their title 


they will become subjects of women’s sexuality and therefore, must have power over 


May 7, 1776, Abigatl responds with another passionate appeal to her husband. 


She is persistent. Did you answer yes to all the questions? If you did, you agree with the 


beliefs activist Elizabeth Cady Stanton professed in 1848. If you answered no, you think 


like the men who shaped and controlled society, government, church laws, and the 


economy of the United States during the mid-nineteenth century. Ail of these no’s created 


a grossly unfair situation for all women and made them second-class citizens.'® 


According to Coline Jenkins-Sahlin's article in “33 Things Every Girl Should Know 


About Women's History.” 
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In 1840, Elizabeth Stanton married Henry B. Stanton, an anti-slavery lecture. 
Their honeymoon was spent in London, at the World Anti-Slavery Convention. There she 
was introduced to a woman who would inspire her with her courage and her friendship 
throughout their liver-Lucretia Mott. A Quaker minister and mother of five, Lucretia 
brought Elizabeth into a world of women who discussed the rights of all people with 
great conviction and determination and made Elizabeth exclaim that “she seemed to 
understand, as no other woman did, the wrongs the rights, the capabilities, and the 
aspirations of all womankind.” This dynamic duo would start to change the world for 
women in years come.” 

On July 19", “The Declaration of Sentiments” was presented by Stanton with the 
support of a group of fearless white women. The declaration changed the wording from 
‘all men’ to ‘all men and women’ are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Unfortunately, the founders rejected the DOS and refused to include women 
as equal and give voice and representation in the political arena. However, “this dynamic 
duo [Abigail and Elizabeth Cady Stanton] would start to change the world for women in 
years to come. s 

Abigail and John Adam’s private letters were a far cry from being called love 
letters. Instead, they were a kind of poison pen letters in which two adversaries fiercely 


opposed each other’s political positions. John Adam’s divisive sentiment was a snap shot 
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for subsequent systematic and systemic legal oppression of women and other groups from 
the colonial period to modern times. On the other hand, Abigail’s plea for inclusion, 
protection, and threat of rebellion herald a prophetic call for women to rise up to the 
occasion and let their voices to be heard. Sadly, in the American history classes today, 
Abigail and John’s letters are rarely if ever the topic of discussion. 

Mark E. Kann, in The Gendering of American Politics, Founding Mothers, 
Founding Fathers, and Political Patriarchy, offers a considerably a more benevolent and 
paternal synopsis of the justification the founder’s used to exclude women: 


I. Women were naturally suited for domesticity. 


2. Women were not free and equal to men because they were dependent on men 
for provision and protection. 


3. Women were passionaie, irrational creatures who could not measure up to 
rational standards of citizenship. 


4. Women were dangerous and disorderly creatures who threatened to destroy 
public order. 


5. Women consented to patriarchy.’” 


As noted in John Adam’s epistle to his wife Abigail, the founding father’ were 
seemingly intimidated by women’s sexuality. Kann further expounds, . 

The founders viewed women as “sexual, passionate creatures whose powerful 
appetites and erratic impulses threaten to reduce men to slavery, transform liberty into 
licentiousness, destroy families, disrupt society, and subvert political order.” Most 


founders figured that women‘s capacity for irrational thought and reasoned behavior was 


** Mark E. Kann, The Gendering of American Politics, Founding Mothers, Founding Fathers, and 
Political Patriarchy, (CT: Prager Publishing, 1999), 23. 
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quite limited but women’s potential to abuse and corrupt public life was virtually 
unlimited.”° 

Thus, women were considered unequai under the law and their voices silenced, 
and not because they were incapable of full participation in the political process, but 
primarily because their sexuality wildly intimated men. They were disenfranchised, 
deemed inferior and considered second class citizens and were not allowed to vote, bring 
suits; own property and or attend college. It is apparent that the signers felt they had no 
other choice but to depower them by refusing equal status under the law. In Women’s 
History for Beginners, Bonnie J. Harris poignantly provides a global perspective of the 
consequence of the legal oppression of women. 

In Western as well as non-Western history women were neither free and equal 
under the law nor believed to be capable of acting independently. Females were subject to 
control by their fathers, husbands, and other male leaders or owners, through laws, local 
custom, and religious faiths dictated and adjudicated by men. These systems guaranteed 
that women remained in the private sphere, restricted to domestic roles under the 
watchful eye male relatives, although most women worked as hard as men at repetitive 
daily chores in and around the home. Without property rights, independent income, 
education, or legally recognized person hood, only the most exceptional women were 
able to transcend such barriers.” 

Although, Abigai!’s efforts failed to admonish the signers to “Remember the 


Ladies, to the dismay of the founders and to the credit of Abigail Adams, and Elizabeth 
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Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott, and a community of exceptional women, the voices of were 
heard by the political patriarchy in the 1900s, when the women’s suffrage movement 
succeeded tn giving white women the right to vote. Their accomplishment set the stage 
for contemporary feminist movements to continue the fight for women’s equal rights and 
representation in government. Anne M. Clifford, in “/ntroduction to Feminist Theology,” 
further expounds on Elizabeth Caday Stanton’s continued efforts to fight against the 
inequality of women. 

Stanton believed that the secondary status of women involved far more than 
women’s exclusion from voting. In her mind, the issues were all-encompassing. She was 
convinced that interpreting the Bible from their own perspective was important for 
women if they hoped to be truly and totally emancipated. Even though she was a 
principal organizer of the first Women’s Rights Convention (184*) and president of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association (1869-90), Stanton found it difficult to persuade 
her fellow suffragists to write commentary for The Woman’s Bible. Angered by the 
exclusion of women from the company of scholars preparing a revision of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, also known as the King James Bible, Stanton imitated The Woman’s 
Bible project. If men could take it upon themselves to revise the Bible, women could 
also.** 

Ironically, Stanton met with much criticism and lack of support from women 
whose goal was the inclusion of women in the politics. Women who believed “tampering 
with the Bible bordered on sacrilege.” Furthermore, if the signers of America’s salient 


Charter of Freedom included women, a slippery slope would ensue. In other words, the 


* Anne M. Clifford, “Jatroduction to Feminist Theology, “(NY: Orbis Books), 2002), 46. 
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door of equality would open to all citizens, namely, groups the founders deemed 
undesirable, such as African Americans, and Native Americans. It is worth mentioning 
again; in Adam’s first letter to Abigail he expressed concern over the lack of control of 
Native and African Americans: “Indians slighted their guardians and Negroes grew 
insolent to their Masters.” Adam’s statement was a foreshadowing of impending years of 
oppression Native and African Americans would suffer under the throes of white 
supremacy. Consequently, a white male ruling class of men emerged who used their legal 
authority to legitimate, racism, sexism, genocide and imperialism against people whom 
they considered inferior human beings and unworthy of human rights. Subsequently, the 
enslavement of African peoples and the genocide of Native Americans ensued. Bonnie J. 
Harris, postulates: 

[Slavery] opened a chapter of history that both Africa and the West have yet to 

recover from.” Women and girls were shackled together in coffles, marched to the 

sea, held in stockades, and then shipped to Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, British, 
and French colonies in the New World (the Americas and the Caribbean) in what 
we call the Middle Passage of terrifying confinement on board; at least one in ten 
died during the six to eight-week voyage. Ten million slaves were brought to the 

New World. Little to no regard was shown for their bodies or sensibilities as 

women; females were branded under the breast, sold at action based on apparent 

physical strength and fertility, and whipped for any act of rebellion.”” 

Stripped of their humanity and person hood, African Americans held the legal 
status of two-thirds of a human being. Generations of African Americans became 
property of white Christian slave owners and suffered over two hundred years of 
dehumanizing and brutal institutionalized slavery. Cornell West in his recent book, Black 


Prophetic Fire, refer to as “four hundred years of agonizing trauma.” Segregation and Jim 


Crow laws resulted in thousands of African Americans being hung, tar and feathered, and 
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men castrated for public entertainment and psychic control. There use of biblical 
scriptures to justify acts of ferrorism towards African Americans and years of race 
supremacy, not only contradicts the Declaration of Independence, but makes a mockery 
of the doctrine of creation in the image of God and violates God’s continuing will for 
[God’] creatures.~* 

Native Americans, on the other hand, suffered the onslaught of unabated genocide, 
and had their land taken from them by the United States government. Native women were 
raped and their children abducted from reservations and sent to white boarding-schools 
where they were sexually assaulted for decades. Tantamount to the African Americans 
experience, Native Americans were systematically denied their native language and any 
practice of religious and cultural heritage was forbidden. Colonial Quaker Dr. Benjamin 
Rush who climaxed his speeches with renditions of the The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
and My Country ‘Tis of Thee issued the following indictment of his country: “Our nation 
was born in genocide when it embraced the doctrine that the original American, the 
Indian, was an inferior race. Even before there were large numbers of Negros on our 
shores, the scar of racial hatred had already disfigured colonial society. From the 
sixteenth century forward, blood flowed in battles over racial supremacy. We are perhaps 
the only nation which tried as a matter of nation policy to wipe out its indigenous 


population.” 


4 Anne M. Clifford, 67, 68. 
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Just as Abigai! Adam’s letter to John Adams was a preview of future inequality 
and violence against white women in particular, the unapologetic history of rape and 
sexual terrorism committed against Native and African American women during the 
colonial era and thereafter, was also a snap shot of pervasive gender violence in American 
culture today. However, resistance by oppressed groups surfaced and the founders “racial 
terrorism” became the impetus for the abolitionist movements, the prophetic-call of the 
black Church, the civil right movements; black liberation groups, and eventually black 
theology, feminist theology and global feminism. 

To that end, “the American founders left us a mixed legacy. They perpetuated 
gender bias and grafted it on to their new republic. They won a revolution and framed a 
constitution that excluded women from politics and subordinated large numbers of men 
to political elites. Patriarchy persisted. Simultaneously, the founders helped to weaken 
traditional gender biases and to disseminate a revolutionary rhetoric that would be used in 
tater struggles to justify women’s rights and democratic participation.””° 

Bonnie J. Harris, in Women's History for Beginners, in the heading of this section 
offers a means of finding the source of the problem that women’s stories are seldom told, 
and suggest: “to deconstruct, or take apart, the scriptural teachings on women’s status that 
led to long-lasting attitudes and state laws.” In keeping with this position, the writer 
discovered through her research that the founding father’ of the United States 
government’s view of women was ostensibly influenced by the Christianity and biblical 
scriptures. The first question that arises is what was the founding father’s religious 


affiliation? It has been noted by several historians that the majority of the founding 
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fathers’ of the 56 signers of the Declaration of Independence were “men of deep religious 
conviction.” . Of the 56 men who signed the Declaration of Independence twenty-four 
held Seminary or Bible School degrees.” Thirty-two Episcopalian/Anglican, thirteen 
Congregationalist, twelve Presbyterians, two Unitarian/Universalist, and one Catholic. It 
is an historical fact that “a large majority of their quotations came from the Bible.” 

Secondly, what biblical soeaaes influenced their decision to exclude and legally 
oppress women? The fathers’ deeply held the conviction, that Eve disobeyed God in the 
Garden, and she alone brought sin into the world. Therefore, all women were Eve’s 
punishable by total submission to men. Consequently, Eve became the scapegoat for 
men’s inability to take responsibility for Adam’ disobedience to God. 1Timothy 2:9-15 
underscored their justification that women are to remain silent: “For Adam was formed 
first, then Eve and Adam was not the one deceived; it was the woman who was deceived 
and became a sinner. But women will be saved through childbearing—if they continue in 
faith, love and holiness with propriety. 

Feminist theologians and womanist biblical scholars across the spectrum agree 
that misogynistic interpretation and translation of the story of Eve in the Garden of Eden 
was the guiding scripture used by patriarchy to justify gender violence. The scripture was 
also used to perpetuate the view of women as evil and their bodies the “devils gateway.” 
Feminist theologian Phyllis Trible provides a “standard account of the test which 
portrayed a negative view of women and used by early fathers’ to perpetuate the myth 
that women are inferior: 

Woman is created for the sake of man: a helpmate to cure his loneliness. 


Woman tempted man to disobey and thus she is responsible for sin the world (3.6), 
she is untrustworthy, gullible, and sumpleminded. 
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A male God creates first man (2.7) and last woman (2:22); first means superior 
and last means inferior or subordinate. 


Woman ’s desire for man (3:16) is God’s way of keeping her faithful and 
‘submissive to her husband. 


Man names woman (2:23) and thus has power over her.7’ 

Of ali the stories of women in the Bible, the story of Eve more than any other has 
been used as a theological base for sexism.” Alice Ogden Beilis, author of Helpmates, 
Harlots and Heroes, contends, “Eve is the source of much trouble for women. Eve has 
been interpreted more than any other biblical woman. She has been viewed as the second 
inferior sex, and as the temptress responsible for humanity’s downfall.”** She goes on to 
say that “Eve’s story is so important that an entire chapter is devoted to her. 
Interpretations of her story have been incredibly influential. They have powerfully shaped 
the negative views of women in the Western world.””” We see this demonstrated by 
Thomas Jefferson’s personal writings. He considered the following quotation about the 
Garden of Eden sufficiently insightful to copy into his diary’*° Jefferson’s traditional, 
patriarchal reading of Original Sin blamed Eve for acting on malicious lust, causing 
Adam to sin and introducing misery into the word.*’ He laments: 


Destructive, damnable, deceitful Woman! 


*” Alice Ogden Bellis, Helpmates, Harlots, and Heroes, 206. 
8 Thid., 23. 
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Woman to Man, first as a blessings giv’n, 

When Innocence & Love were in their Prime; 

Happy a while in Paradise they lay, 

But quickly Woman iong’d to go astray; 

Some foolish new Adventure needs must prove, 

And the first devil she saw, she chang’d her Love; 

To his temptations lewdly, she inclin’d. 

Her Soul & for an Apple damn’d Mankind.* 

Disturbingly, similar to the story of George Washington, the first president of the 
United States who also enslaved African Americans, Jefferson, too, was slave owner. 
During his presidency, he had many children with his slave Sally Hemmings. Young 
Thomas Jefferson’s hatred for women reached back to the Biblical beginning of 
humankind. It symbolizes the beliefs among many other founding fathers. ‘The early 
Church Fathers also “grew increasingly obsessed with the female body as the cause of all 
trouble, so that the old emphasis on women’s powerful fertility seen in ancient goddess 
statues (and in Judaism) was replaced by the values of virginity, celibacy, and shame. But 
women will be saved through childbearing—if they continue in faith, love and holiness 
with propriety.” *Tn conducting this research, the writer was astounded to learn there 
were numerous theologians and doctors of the early church that despised and publicly 
expressed their hated of women and at nauseam. However, the following are a few 


examples: 


Woman is a temple built over a sewer. —Tertullian, “the father of Latin 
Christianity” (c160-225). 


| Women's] very consciousness of their own nature must evoke feelings of 


shame.—Saint Clement of Alexandria, Christian theologian (c1 50-215): 
Pedagogues If, 45, 2 


? Mark E. Kann, 23 
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Nor are the women to smear their faces with the ensnaring devices of wily 
cunning .... The Instructor [Christ] orders them to go forth “in becoming apparel, and 


3 2 
34 Saint 


adorn themselves with shamefaced and sobriety, subject to their own husbands. 
Clement of Alexandria, Christian theologian (c150-215): The Instructor. 

In pain shall you bring forth children, woman, and you shall turn to your husband 
and he shall rule over you. And do you not know that you are Eve? God’s sentence hangs 
still over all your sex and His punishment weighs down upon you. You are the devil’s 
gateway; you are she who first violated the forbidden tree and broke the law of God. It 
was you who coaxed your way around him whom the devil had not the force to attack. 
With what ease you shattered that image of God: Man! Because of the death you merited, 
even the Son of God had to die... woman, you are the gate to hell. —ertullian, “the 
jather of Latin Christianity” (c160-225): On the Apparel of Women, chapter 1. 

For it is improper for a woman to speak in an assembly, no matter what she says, 
even if she says admirable things, or even saintly things, that ts of little consequence, 
since they come from the mouth of a woman. —Origen (d. 258): Fragments on First 

Corinthians, 74 

However, the shocking and outrageous speech made by Peter Damian, the 
eleventh century saint, as part of his celibacy program stands out the most. His ranting 
was a kind of misogynistic “road rage “against women. Sadly many of his superlatives 
have found their way into contemporary American vernacular: 

I speak to you, O charmers of the clergy, appetizing flesh of the devil, that 

castaway from Paradise, poison of minds, death of souls, companions of the very 


stuff of sin, the cause of our ruin. You, I say, [ exhort you women of the ancient 
enemy, you bitches, sows, screech-owls, night-owls, blood suckers, she- 
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wolves,...come now, hear me harlots, prostitutes, with your lascivious kisses, you 
wallowing places for fat pigs, couches for unclean spirits.”° 
Soon after the printing press was invented, a widely circulated manual called the 

Malleus Malificarum (“The Hammer of Witches”) was commissioned by Pope Innocent 
VU in 1484. It began to be used by priest to collect confessions by women (and men) 
charged with witchcraft. Accused women were tortured, their confessions of little honest 
worth but serving to set up huge spectacles of public burning. Witch burnings silenced 
women’s power.”*° The manual was also a systematic means by founding father’ to also 
rid society of women whom they considered a threat to male hierarchy and social order. 
Consequently, innocent women were physically and sexually abused, murdered, and 
terrorized innocent women. According to theologian Marie Fortune, “the manual was 
utilized by the Catholic Church to identify defenseless and astute women as witches.” 


She extrapolates: 


The text describes women as evil, subject to carnal lust, weak, impressionable, 
defective, impulsive, and liars by nature. Thus, according to this manual, women 
were suspected to witchcraft. By merely labeling them “witches” and thus 
seductive danger, church leaders easily justified the torture and murder of 
thousands of women. The brutal techniques employed in torture included sexual 
violence and sadism.”...Here the church not only was complicit but actively 
initiated sexual and physical violence against women as punishment for being 
born female and being labeled “witch.”...The victims were usually women 
identified as vulnerable, often healers, or independent thinkers, and the 
investigations and punishments of them were generally sexually 
sadistic...Blaming the victim was reinforced as a standard.?’ 


* Anne Llewellyn Barstow, Married Priests and the Reforming Papacy, (The Eleventh Century 
Debates: The Edwin Mellen Press, 1982), 60. 
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The institution of marriage, by definition, also placed women in an inferior role 
and relegated them to a life of total submission to their husbands. The sole purpose of 
marriage was procreation. Politically speaking, in the early colonial period, according to 
Kann, nearly all of the founders believed women were best suited for domesticity: 
Biology, religion, economy, and law reinforced female domesticity. Adult women 
endured constant pregnancies and multiple childbirth. Ministers enjoined was to be 
fruitful and multiply. A farm economy situated amid abundant land rewarded large 
families. And husbands’ legal right to their wives’ bodies guaranteed constant 
impregnation. One consequence was that adult women regularly suffered physical 
disabilities associated with perpetual pregnancies and emotional traumas tied to 
miscarriages, stillbirths, and high infant mortality rates. Often maternity was o 
debilitating that women’s participation in public life seemed to be implausible. The added 
expectation that women also were to be caretakers of the ill, disabled, and elderly made 
their participation in public life appear to be impossible.” 

Early Church father St. Augustine was a leading proponent of the concept of a 
women’s role as one of domesticity. He maintained, “Women are created for no other 
purpose than to serve men and be their helper. If women grow weary or even die while 
bearing children, Let them bear children to death, they are created for that 1s all they have 
to do.’ He was also quoted as saying, “It is better to marry than to burn.””” However, the 


8 Mark E, Kann, 29. 
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true sign of holiness was for women to be celibate and chose the religious life. It became 
necessary to deny the body altogether to appear holy.*! 

According to Bonnie J. Morris, Women’s History for Beginners many women 
became nuns. Thus the emerging model of convent life in a sisterhood of virginal 
Christian women was not really alien, and attracted many converts. Nuns were some of 
the first European women to be educated, and convents and monasteries allowed nuns to 
copy or illustrate Bibles centuries before the invention of the printing pres. Nuns also 
served as teachers and visionaries whose words might be respected. Where other women 
were silenced, nuns had the authorization to speak. Nuns who took her vows became a 
“bride of Christ” and wore a wedding ring. While Nuns, like the vestal virgins before the, 
were some of the only women permitted an alternative to married life and pregnancy, 
they were still subject to male control; the authority of priest.””” 

While some nuns were also mystics, their refusal to obey only the voice of God 
posed a serious threat to the patriarchal establishment and became targets of patriarchal 
vengeance. In addition, “radical nuns” like Hildegard of Bingen refused to submit to 
Church male dominated leadership, and as a result of “expressing too many opinions 
faced charges of heresy.” Many were the subjects of witch-hunts, torture and murder 
along with midwifes and of course female martyrs. It is reported that some nine million 
were murdered. Eventually, women in the early Church were allowed to become Deacons, 


and teachers in the Church, and many in the Protestant denomination ordained them. 


“'See Rosemary Radford Ruether’s essay “Misogyny and Virginal Feminism in the Fathers of the 
Church: In Religion and Sexism, (NY: Simon & Schuster), 1974. 
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However, in the Catholic Church the role of priest was denied, and still today, in 2014, 
women in the Catholic Church are forbidden ordination into the priesthood. In an article 
by Fortune, the newly appointed priest, Pope Francis, was quoted in 2007, “Women are 
naturally unfit for political office. Both the natural order and facts show us that the 
political being par excellence is male; the Scripture show us that woman has always been 
the helper of man who thinks and does, but nothing more.” To say the least, this author 
finds it perplexing that over 2000 years ago Eve’s disobedience to God, caused women 
everywhere to be trapped in silence, subjugation and blamed for violence inflicted upon 
them. 

There is no denying that the Bible was and continues to be a standard for 
American society and its legal system. Suffice it to say, the principles of Christianity 
influenced the judgment of the founding fathers and their decision to exclude women 
from the governing. We see this demonstrated, despite the Supreme Court law that cailed 
for Separation of Religion and State. Courts across America swear individuals into office 
or summons people to court with the Bible used as the official mandate for agreeing to 
“tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” The individual must also raise 
their right hand and respond respectfully, “So help me God.” During special events, 
Americans proudly recite the pledge of allegiance to the flag, ending with the words: 
“One nation under God, with freedom and justice for all.” Today, every single American 
president, during speeches and inaugural addresses ends with “God bless America, or 


“God bless the United States of America,” 
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Even American currency has an insignia on the back that reads “In God we trust. 
Finally Christian prayer was a legal practice in every public school system, until 1963 
when the Untied Stated Supreme court declared it unconstitutional. In short, “the 
formative era of the nation and culture used the Bible for the American legal system and 
practices.” In summation, the early Church fathers' of the American government and the 
founding fathers’ of the early Church were hypocritical in their use of the Bible as a 
weapon to wage war against women. They hid behind sexist and misogynistic 
interpretation of Scripture to justify violence against women, and subsequently, the seeds 
of disrespect, hostility, and subjugation were planted in the early Church and society. In 
addition, the fathers’ pejorative and inhumane posture towards women not only 
suppressed the stories of women’s contribution, but also undermined the very heart of 
Christian faith proclaimed in Genesis 1:27. “In the beginning, God made human beings, 
male and female in his image and likeness.” Needless to say, both the early father’ of the 
Church and the America’s iegal system were complicit in creating a trajectory of immoral 
and unethical barriers to women’s dignity and freedom. Those who opposed the 
ordination of women did so through a misogynist appeal to Genesis 3:16 where God 
punishes Eve by prescribing patriarchy; 1 Corinthians 11.8, where Paul says that woman 
Is created from ad for man as a glorious image of him rather than of God, and | Timothy 
2:12-15, where women are denied authority over men because woman was the original 
sinner.” “* Sue Monk Kidd points out an article from The Atlantic Monthly that confronts 


this gender gap: 


ia Holy Misogyny, 122, 
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The Bible is no stranger to patriarchy. It was written if not entirely by men. It was 
edited by men. It describes a succession of societies over a period of roughly 1200 years 
whose public life was dominated by men...It talks almost only about men. In the 
Hebrews Bible as a whole, only 1il of 1426 people who are given names are women. 
The proportion of women in the New Testament is about twice as great, but still leaves 
them a tiny minority.” 

Hogeweide further purports that “there are a handful of verses in the New 
Testament that are used to form an ideai of biblical womanhood from a traditional point 
of view. These passages woven together seem to create a version of a Christian woman 
with ali the qualities reminiscent of a Stepford wife. The ideal biblical woman is 
so...ladylike. She is quiet, she is submissive to male authority, she is a submissive 
wife.”® (1 Corinthians 14:34-35, 1 Corinthians 11:3, 8-9, 1 Timothy 2-11-13, Ephesians 
5:22-24, Colossians 3:18, and | Peter ay 

While, this author is sharply critical of the fathers’ of the early Church and of the 
American coloniai legal system’s repudiation of women’s equality, 1am honored and 
deeply grateful for their inspiration and extraordinary ability to compose two of histories 
profoundly seminal and sacred texts, the Bible and the Declaration of Independence. 
However, she would be remiss, if she did not reveal the “crucible of contradictions,” 
hidden parallels, and agendas” used to intentionally oppress, abuse and omit women from 


*° Pam Hogeweide, Unladylike, Resisting the Injustice of Inequality in the Church, Civitas Press, 
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leadership roles in government and the Church. Without such discernment and debated 
[sexual violence] itself will remain in the shadows in a hidden place where those who 


**° Asa final point, and in the prophetic 


perpetuate sexual violence want it to remain. 
words of Dr. Yolanda Pierce, professor at Princeton Theological Seminary, “When 
religion masquerades as Christianity, we must talk about the unpleasantness of 
contradiction, we must speak truth to power, and we must tell the entire story.””” 

The Bible has been the book of the few, the elite. It has been used as the 
androcentric interpretation and translation of the biblical text. To support slavery, 
racist oppression and the disempowerment of colonized peoples. It has been used 
to promote anti-Semitism and apartheid. And it has been used for the silencing, 
and exclusion of women. 


Mary T. Malone, Author of “Women and Christianity” 


Biblical 

In our last discussion, the writer argued that the founding fathers of America and 
ihe fathers of the early Christian tradition misused the Bible to justify the exclusion, 
abuse and silencing. of women. In addition, the prevalence of sexual violence and 
exploitation against women and girls in America, along with the proliferation of sexist 
and misogynistic images of women in pop culture qualify America as an “unadmitted” 
rape culture. However, in light of the above proposition, the question arises: what about 
the Church? Does the Church also support a rape culture? Sadly, quietly sanctioned acts 
of sexual violence have become the church’s most “terrible secret.’ One reason for this 


age-old problem relates to androcentric views on women and sexuality. Androcentrism 
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has made religious authorities and laypeople question victim-survivor’s rather than a 
rapist’s sexual and religious integrity. Sacred text, religious doctrines, rituals, and laws 
have silenced raped women, children and even men and made it possible to discard 
charges of rape.’ To that end, this writer maintains that the Church does support a rape 
culture. 

Gina Messina Dysert, in Rape Culture and the Church, she agrees with the 
assertion: “As a patriarchal institution, the Church supports rape culture. Although, texts, 
traditions, and teachings can be a resource for women who have been victimized, they 
can also serve as a roadblock and encourage further victimization.”’! Renita Weems, in 
Battered Love: Marriage, Sex and Violence in the Hebrew Prophets, describes the types 
of sexual victimization against women depicted in the Bible: “Violence against women in 
the Bible is virtually cast into sexual terms. Women are punished with rape, beatings, 
exposure of their private parts, and mutilation of their bodies-and of these things takes 
place that the hands of men who are related to them.””* Weems’ observation is both 
enlightening and disconcerting. Nevertheless, many in the Western Christian tradition and 
community of faith are unaware that rape and sexual violence is pervasive in the Hebrew 
Bible and “deeply entrenched in the social and cultural beliefs of ancient Israel.” Susanne 


Scholz, in Sacred Witness: Rape in the Hebrew Bible, concurs: 
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Not many people know that the Hebrew Bible contains a wealth of rape texts. — 

Even if they do, they do not relate them to contemporary discussions on rape. In 

Genesis 19, Lot’s daughiers are threatened with rape, when their father offers 

them to the mob, outside the house. In Genesis 34, Dinah is raped by Shechem, 

and in 2 Samuei 13 Amnon rapes Tamar, his half-sister. In Ezekiel 24, God 
condemns Aholah and remembered Aholibah to sexual violations by their former 
lovers. 

Despite the Bible’s profundity to serve as a theological and practical guide for 
moral and ethical behavior, and also “a source of inspiration for encouraging critical 
social action,” the above texts are rarely preached or taught, and are excluded from 
church lexicon. The sermon and the Bible are dynamically related. The sermon does not 
reflect on the Word of God but the sermon is the Word of God in action.” Therefore, 
when sermons are preached and taught that portray women as subservient, property of 
men, and their body’s objects for men’s sexual pleasure, church members both male and 
female accept gender abuse as ordained by God. Martin Luther King Jr. believed “the 
Word must move people to new expressions of discipleship. If the sermon is promoting 
the kinds of liberation and love that God-in -Jesus has been known to sponsor in the Bible, 


and it is opposing the kinds of injustice that God has always hated, the sermon is the 


Word of God, and its preacher is a genuine prophet.’ Under [Dr. King’s] leadership the 
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quest for equality and justice became a Word-of God movement.”° Alice Ogden Bellis, in 
Helpmates, Harlots, and Heroes, Women's Stories in the Hebrew Bible, further expounds: 

The authority of the Bible is both a personal, emotional issue and an intellectually 

demanding one. Some feminist have rejected the Bible’s authority because of its 

androcentrism. Many others have sought ways in which the liberating messages of 
the Bible may be heard without accepting the sexism, found in significant parts of 
the Scriptures. None of these methods has won universal acceptance. Ultimately, 
each of us accepts as authoritative those texts that ring true within the context of 
our experiences.’ 

Furthermore, every text and every interpretation is guided by the self-interest of 
its author. This means that all stories are told in a particular way, even in the Bible, so as 
to enhance the authority of the author and undercut competing claims. In simpler terms, 
such a hermeneutics looks to see which perspectives and characters the Bible valorizes or 
vilifies, yet reserves the right to dissent from the Bible’s judgment. One of the tasks of 
such contextual interpretations is to recover perspectives and insights that have 
traditionally been neglected or suppressed.”® 

Thus, for the purpose of this study, the feminist literary hermeneutic will be the 


method of interpretation employed. Phyllis Trible defines feminist hermeneutics as “a 


critique of culture in light of misogyny, and Renita Weems says it is “A challenge for 
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marginalized readers in general, and African American women in particular, to use 
whatever means necessary to recover the voice of the oppressed within biblical text.””” 

In an effort to recover the voices of a woman oppressed and recover perspectives 
and insight that have traditionally been neglected or suppressed, the story of the gang 
rape of the Levite's concubine in Judges 19 is the text that rings true within the context of 
this writer’s personal narrative. As noted in the first chapter the writer, experienced child 
sexual abuse at an early age resulting, as with many other women survivors in 
debilitating fear and crippling silence. The concubine in the story is also silent and a 
victim of gender violence; and similar to other women survivors, she also has “no voice 
and agency. The oppression of silence in the story of the concubine and women victims- 
survivor of sexual violence is “a hindrance to liberation.” 

The first time the writer heard the text was preached as at a weekly morning 
chapel service for students and facility at Princeton Theological Seminar. Each week a 
student was assigned to preach. To her utter amazement, when the student/preacher began 
telling the details of the gang rape and subsequent mutilation of the concubine, her mouth 
dropped to the floor. She had never head the text preacher before, and she did she know 
that the story was in the Bible. With shock apparent on students' faces, sounds of silence 
filled the room; it was so quiet that you could hear a pin drop. It was apparent that 
everyone listening to the sermon was deeply moved and stunned by the horrific details 
that led to the concubine's death. Perhaps, like the writer, it was their first time hearing 


the biblical story. Where was the grace in the story? Where was the concubine's 
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redemption? What can be learned from a story of a nameless, innocent woman gang 
raped and cut up into 12 pieces by her husband? 

The second occasion hearing Judges 19 was when the writer preached the text at 
the writer's church. The response was similar. However, this time a women came up to 
her after the service, and with tears flowing down her cheeks and speaking through deep 
emotional pain, she disclosed that she had been sexually violated multiple times. Another 
woman, with a look of startling discovery anxiously approached her and said, “We did 
know such abuse and violence against women was in the Bible existed.” Apparently, the 
woman and other women in the church had engaged in a conversation over the story. The 
third time was at United Theological Seminary, where the writer is completing her Doctor 
of Ministry degree. There were many more sounds released as the preacher pounded the 
message that “Many of students, mostly maie ministers and pastors confessed that this 
was the first time they also had heard of the text but would definitely include the text in 
their lexicon.” Every preacher knows, as do most serious readers of the Bible, that there 
are lots of stories in the Bible that people would just as soon avoid. The question for the 
reader is, “When was the last time you heard any sort of sermon on [Judges 19]. In all 
likelihood never.°’ Moreover, while “Judges 19 is one of the “hard text” in the Bible,” if 
the stories are in the Bible, they must be there for a reason and they therefore ought to be 
read and preached. By learning to attend to marginalized characters in Bible stories, we 


just might learn to see our neighbors with new and compassionate eyes. Confronting the 
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abuse and victimization portrayed in [Judges 19] may open the door to confrontations 
needed in cities and families.°! 

In Elaine A. Heath’s book, We Were the Least of These, Reading the Bible with 
Survivors of Sexual Abuse,” she affirms the contention that Judges 19 can be a resource 
for women sexually victimized. She also recounts her first experience with the text: “I 
was also confused and repulsed and appalled. Furthermore, the church’s silence about it 
astonished me. I never heard sermons about this story or saw anything in Christian books 
or Sunday school materials. Later I discovered that theologians didn’t say much about the 
concubine either. Interpreters traditionally read the concubine’s story with only passing 
interest in her. Commentators typically treat the concubine as a backdrop for the “real” 
players’ in the story, the men.” 

According to Phyilis Trible, in 7exts of Terror: Literary Feminist Readings of 
Biblical Narratives, the problem with this interpretation is that “it misses the terrifying 
pathos of the story, the woman’ story, which resonates with the lived experience of far 


too many of us today.°° Our task is to make the journey alongside the concubine; to be 


her companion in a literary hermetical enterprise." 
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Furthermore, the narrative in Judges 19, also demonstrates that misogyny, rape 
and war are international stories of oppression and link together social calamities of 
domination. It can help even contemporary readers to face the horrors of today’s ongoing 
sexual violation of women, children and some men during war peacetime and war.°° Thus, 
the writer will present Judges 19 viewed in a contemporary setting from two 
diametrically-opposed interpretations of to illustrate that the text sends a challenging 
question to the reader asking them, “What do I feel about women? Imagine Judges 19 as 
a feature story in the New York Times newspaper, edited by a patristic leader in the 
Christian tradition, the caption might read: “No king in Israel: War Breaks out Among the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin: Ethnic cleaning Ensues and Thousands Perish.” In the 
above headline, there is no mention of the woman being gang-raped, her body mutilated, 
and that her husband cut her up tnto 12 pieces. This perspective clearly supports the 
contention that gender violence in contemporary society is normalized and trivialized. Or 
“Religious Man’s Wife is Gang raped by Rival Tribe: A Just War Ensues and the Man’s 
honor is Restored.” In this headline, the religious man’s honor is the primary concern and 
once again, the violence inflicted upon his wife is silenced. 

However, when read from a feminist/womanist perspective the headline might 
read “Religious Man throws Wife Outside to a Mob of Men: Brutally Gang raped and 
Left for Dead, Her Husband Takes her Home and Cuts her into 12 Pieces.” With the 
subtitle: An Unholy War Ensues, and Thousands of Women and Girls are Murdered, 


Forced in Marriages, and Women’s Bodies Become Weapons of War.” In short, the 
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chilling story through the eyes of a woman gives voice to the concubine's powerlessness, 
invisibility and silence. 

Elaine A. Hearth, in We Were the Least of These, Reading the bible with Survivors 
of Sexual Abuse, disclosed that she is a survivor of sexual abuse and interprets the text 
from the perspective of a woman victimized by sexual abuse, she begins with the 
supposition and indictment of the Church and those who fail to protect her: “the 
concubine is every woman who lives with violence. She suffers physical, sexual, 
emotional, verbal, economic, and spiritual violence. She is archetypal for us women of 
faith, in particular, who attempt to leave abusive relationships only to find ourselves 
betrayed, hunted down, handed over, and silenced by husbands, churches, clergy, and 
families of origin. The very institutions that ought to protect our lives become 
coconspirators in our destruction. Through, the eyes of a survivor she outlines the text: 
The concubine’s husband is a Levite, a man from, of all things, the priestly tribe. Levites 
are the spiritual leaders of the community. 

She ts betrayed into her abuser’s hands by her father, to whom she has fled for 
refuge from her husband. The woman is utterly alone, without advocate or friend. She 
does not flee with a lover, which one might expect if she were adulterous. 

She returns to her childhood home, suggesting she is seeking comfort and 
protection. She does not have legal right to pursue a divorce, and the consequences for 
runaway slaves in her day could be catastrophic. She is like many Christian women who 
try to leave an abusive marriage, going to their family of origin for help. And as is the 


case today, the first place the abusive husband goes to find her is the concubine’s parents’ 
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home. There he is.treated with extra hospitality and given back the woman who is left 
speechless. 

As the Levite returns home after reclaiming his runaway concubine they must 
spend the night in Gibeah. The old man there who offers sanctuary to the Levite and his 
concubine is a model of loyalty to the sacrosanct ancient Middle Eastern institution of 
hospitality. But his kindness is for men, not women. 

When village men come at night demanding to gang rape the Levite, a story 
disturbingly similar to that of Sodom and Gomorrah, the old man quickly offers them a 
substitute: his own virgin daughter and the concubine, to “ravish them and do whatever 
you want fo them (Judge. 19:24). 

The women have no voice and no agency. Only the needs and desires of the men 
are important. Due to a skewed perspective that is part of the loss of conscience, the 
women’s lives are worth less than the institution of hospitality. 

“Hospitality” must be shown even to the wicked men by giving them what they 
want. The Levite suddenly pushes the concubine out into the dark with the violent men, 
who tortured and rape her until dawn. She falls unconscious at the old man’s door, her 
hands thrust out to the threshold. Her husband, upon finding her, has no thought for her 
condition. 

He then dismembers her body and sends the pieces around to various Hebrew 
tribes, but there are no negative consequences for him. Her husband shifts the blame for 


her death to the men of Gibeah, civil war ensues, and six hundred more women are 


of 


kidnapped and violated, their families murdered, and their lives given over to satisfy the 
desires of the men in power. The cycle of violence continues.” 
Hearth concludes with a prophetic summation: 


For many of us survivors of adult sexual abuse, this is one of the most powerful 
stories in the Bible, because it is God’s way of telling our story in the Bible, 
because it is God’s way of telling the horror of victims of sexual violence who do 
not survive the abuse, and the horror of the church ignoring and in some ways 
helping to perpetuate the abuse. This narrative holds a mirror up to the church so 
that we can examine our conscience in regard to the least of these. Many of us 
survivors see the concubine as a Christian woman who suffers violence at her 
husband’s hands, al! kinds of violence including sexual abuse. We know too well 
that her Levite husband stands for our violent husbands who are sometimes 
pastors or lay leaders in the church. The concubine’ father represents our family 
of origin that treats our offender weli and tells us to take him back. They tell us he 
just needs more love, and that his parents were mean to him, and that he never had 
normai childhood...Neither patriarchy nor its inevitable sexual violence should 
have a place among the people of god. If we will give ourselves over to 
redemption from the curse of patriarchy, we will be able to write a new version of 
the story of the Levite’s concubines who come to us. We will become the missing 
angel. 


Both Hearth’s personal narrative of sexual abuse, and the church woman’s 
testimony of sexual violence affirms Messina Dysert's contention, that despite the fact 
that the Church supports a rape culture, there are text that can be a resource for women 
sexual- victimized. Also, that “hard” and difficult text like Judges 19 need to be taught 
and sermonized. However, the writer contends that Judges 19 can also be a roadblock to 
further victimization of women when interpreted and translated by Church patriarchy. 

Most biblical scholars agree that the book of Judges represents a tumultuous 


period in the history of ancient Israel. It is a time not unlike our own with tribal wars, 
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rumors of wars, and a time of insurmountable decadence, violence, moral crisis and 
despair. Some commentaries posit that the end of the chapter is the reason for the moral 
decadence, the death of the Levite’s concubine, and the ensuing tribal war and genocide: 
“In those days there was no king in Israel, ‘meant more than Israel not having a political 
monarch; they refused to recognize God’s leadership over them.’”” Many interpretations 
concur that the story raises more questions than it answers.” However, the first verse in 
the chapter interestingly sets the stage for continued opposing views between the 
traditional androcentric view by Church patriarchy and feminist/womanist biblical 
scholar: “A certain Levite, residing in the remote parts of the hill country of Ephraim, 
took himself a concubine from Bethlehem in Judah. But his concubine became angry 
with him, and she went away from him to her father’s house at Bethlehem in J udah, and 
was there some four months. (NRSV version). We begin our analysis with an introduction 
by John L. Thompson, a historian specializing in the history of the interpretation of the 
Bible, and author of Reading the Bible with the Dead, What You Can Learn From the 
History of Exegesis that You Cant learn from Exegesis Alone. Thompson provides a 
telling summation of the text, and challenges the reader to consider three critical 
questions imperative to the discussion. 
“No story of violence to an individual in Scripture can be more grisly and 
horrifying than the gang rape, murder, and subsequent butchery of the Levite’s 
wife in Judges 19. It is an obscene event that triggers a civil war that reportedly 
leads to 65,000 deaths, along with the slaughter of the city of Jabesh-gilead, 
except for 400 abducted virgins, and the abduction of another 200 virgins from 


Shiloh. Among these details, three questions bear on the Levite’s wife. First, why 
did the she leave her husband (19:2), and what does that suggest about her? 
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Second, when the house of the Levite’s host in Gibeah was surrounded by 
townsmen, clamoring to have sex with the Levite, can any justification be found 
for his act of forcing his wife into their hands? Finally, was his wife’s horrifying 
death somehow a providential punishment? He further raises a vital question, was 
the Levite’s wife being punished.””’ 
First Question 
Why did the concubine leave her husband, and what does that say about her? (v. 19:2). 
The early Church leaders preferred the Hebrew text and considered it “more 
authoritative.” Where the Vulgate and Septuagint say that the Levite’s wife “became 
angry with her husband and left him, the Hebrew version states, instead, she “played the 
harlot” and left. This is an inflammatory bit of information, and highly prejudicial to the 
Levite’s wife.”’* Church leader Nicolas Lyra reading through a patriarchal lens, “was 
well aware, that the Levite's wife wasn't just angry. Rather as the Hebrew Bible says, she 
was an adulteress, so she probably left her husband either because he threw her out or 
because she ran off with a lover.””? 
In contrast, feminist biblical scholars prefer the Greek and Septuagint translation 
and read the verse to mean the concubine “was angry with her husband,” and that he must 
have done something wrong for her to leave him and return to her father’s house. She is 


the Levite's secondary wife and has no legal rights to own or inherit property, and or 


divorce. She is deemed inferior, in short, has no voice an agency. Furthermore, 
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concubines during ancient history were more than likely very young women or teenagers 
who participated in arranged marriages and or were forced to marry much older men. 
[The concubine] is called his [the Levite’s] pillages, a Hebrew word normally translated 
“concubine, meaning slave used for sexual purpose or wives used for sexual pleasure,’””* 
Therefore, he is her lord and master; she powerless and cannot leave him without putting 
herself in danger. The concubine life parallels the lifestyle and culture of today's street 
workers. She is controlled and dominated by her pimp and fears retribution if attempts to 
escape the powerless, dehumanizing and often violent world life of prostitution. 
However, Andrew Hock-Soon Ng views the concubine as an “assertive women” 
because she “tries to escape the confinements of her husband.’° Ng shows that the 
biblical story should be understood as “refusal to become appropriated, and is 
simultaneous conformity to, and resistance against, the status quo. Ng's perspective 
certainly depicts the concubine as an empowered woman resisting the patriarchal system 
that abuses and silences women just because of their gender. Many prominent men in the 
Old Testament had concubines. Examples include Abraham (Genesis 25:6), Jacob 
(Genesis 35:22), Caleb (1 Chronicles 2:46), Saul (2 Samuel 3:7), David (2 Samuel 5:13), 
Solomon (1 Kings 11:3-300 concubines), and Rehoboam (2 Chronicles 11:21). Feminist 


view.””? 


Calvin, Institutes 4.10.31, with what Melanchthon argued in 28 of the Augsburg Confession, 
above. 
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However, the “New Testament makes it clear that from the beginning that God’s 
plan was one man and one woman to be one flesh forever (Matthew 19:4-6), and each 
man is to be “one-woman man.” (1 Timothy 3:29.77 By today’s standards concubines 
would be considered child brides, also involuntary participants in arranged marriages. In 
China there is a resurgence of concubines who earn a substantial salary. Much like their 
ancient sisters, their roles is to also attend to the man’s sexual needs. According, to the 
article by Chinese writer, Nye, titled, 4 New Profession for Women in China: Ernai are a 
Modern Version of Concubine, warns us that the business of concubines is an ever 
increasing contemporary trend. But everyone who has ever lived in China knows the 
expression for “second wife”. And people know at least one ernai personally. Ernai are a 
modern version of concubines, as common as colds. They are women kept in luxury 
apartments and goods by married lovers — mostly overseas businessmen and officials but, 
increasingly, by men at every level of society. The most successful kept women represent 
entrepreneurs of a sort, floating in a sink-or-swim economy and providing enticing 
models for what the new China can offer: genuine Prada stilettos, diamonds, iPods and 
sprawling villas. They work out in the swankiest health clubs, drive Minis, BMW's and 
Audi's, and carry lapdogs in Gueci handbags.” The master primarily wants the second 
wife to provide him with sex and face. The second wife primarily wants the master to 
provide her with a luxurious lifestyle. Both sides have an obligation to behave with 


decorum toward each other in public places, so as to win the respect of other people.” 
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What does that say about the concubine? How old is she? Is she from the Levite's 
tribe? Where is her family, mother, father and siblings? How does she feel about being a 
concubine? The Bible does give us those answers, however from an androcentric view, 
the concubine not only is an adulteress but one that abandons her husband by returning 
home to her father's house for four months. After several months, he tries to win her back, 
and “speaks tenderly to her” and attempts to persuade her to return home, Instead, of 
gratitude, according to Lutheran reformer J ohannes Brenz, she is ungrateful and should 
have “remained home for correction from her husband.” Imagining the Levite's interior 
conversation as he made his decision to retrieve his concubine, Brenz lauds the Levite's 
forbearance:”” 

Great is the virtue of this Levite because he would be reconciled with the 
adulteress. For according to the law he was free from her; nevertheless he preferred the 
well-being of the adulteress more than his own liberty. For he thought, “If you completely 
repudiate her, she would probably live in public prostitution and will perish not only in 
body but also in soul. But if you draw her back, there is the likelihood that she herself 
will repent and live chastely and modestly.” 

Brenz's re-telling of the story paints a picture of the concubine as ungrateful and 
unable to appreciate that her husband was working in her best interest. On, the other hand, 
in response to what that says about the concubine, feminist scholar Phyllis Trible asserts: 
‘A Levite has an honored place in society that sets him above many other males, a 


concubine has an inferior status that places her beneath other females. Legally and 
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socially, she is not the equivalent of a wife but is virtually a slave secured by a man for 
his purposes.” | 

However, through the eyes of a woman, the concubine is a victim of domestic 
terrorism, hence, sexual violence and exploitation. She escapes his abuse and returns to 
her father’s house for safety. Instead she is tracked down. From a contemporary context, 
the Levite treatment of the concubine is similar to an abuser in domestic terrorism. The 
concubine is forced to leave the Levite out of fear for her life, and like most abusers she 
seeks her out of contempt and forces her to return back home. The notion that he speaks 
to her kindly, is merely an effort to bring her back and engage in the “honey period.” This 
is when an abuser uses kindness to win his victim bad, only to begin the cycle of abuse 
all over again. The Levite’s action also parallel the phrase, “to speak tenderly to her” 
which was also used to describe the man, Shechum as he sought to persuade the Israelite 
woman, Dinah to marry him after he had already raped her. (Gen 34:3) This association 


with Shechem plants a seed of suspicion in the reader’s mind about the dubious character 


of this Levite.*” 
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Second Question 


Can any justification be found for [the Levite’s] act of forcing his wife into [the hands of 


the mob]? 
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The androcentric interpretation justifies the Levite forcing his wife into the hands 
of the mob because she disgraced and dishonored him by committing adultery. Within the 
same vein, Church writer Josephus, excuses the Levite forcing his wife into the hands of 
the mob. He “sanitized the tale, recasting it as a patched-up lovers’ quarrel that met tragic 
end when the men of Gibeah seized the husbands’ beautiful wife. After a night of abuse, 
she died, less from bodily injury than from her grief and shame,”*’ Lastly, “Ambrose, like 
Josephus focused on the woman’s beauty as the cause of the frenzy.” Both adhere to 
the proverbial sentiment that women are the blame for sexual victimization. Therefore, 
the concubine is blamed for bemg beautiful, and her beauty caused the men to sexually 
violate her. In short, the concubine is not a victim, but one who victimizes her husband. 
Sadly, women are blamed for being sexually victimized because their skirt was too short, 
they were out too late at night and other erroneous justification for victimizing them. 
Phyllis Tribble describes this train of thought as “a source of confusion” precipitated by 
the confusion between sexual activity and sexual violence.” These beliefs are indicative 
of a false consciousness that survives because few people are willing to question the 
norm. The following beliefs support the confusion of sexual violence with sexual activity. 
She refers them as erroneous beliefs.*° Furthermore, “male sexuality” is defined by the 


domination culture includes the following elements: 
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A desire that its object be “innocent,” that is, powerless, passive, subordinate; 
A need to objectify the other in order to avoid intimacy; 
A desire to see another person exclusively to meet one’ s own needs; 


An ability to rationalize the experience: “she likes it, wants it, needs it, it's good to 
teach kids about sex.” 


A lack of regard for the other as an autonomous person; 


A lack of responsibility for one's acts, no one makes any demands or requires any 
form of accountability; 


An inability to find erotic or emotional pleasure with an equal, male or female, or 
with someone who takes the initiative sexually; 


A sexual orientation that is predatory and dependent on the subordination of the 
partner; and 


An attempt to avoid rejection by always being in control.*’ 


Therefore, the Levite and the mob was justified in their actions because the 


concubine's beauty overwhelmed them and they could not help themselves. Moreover, the 


issue of homophobia is also worth mentioning. If the Levite was forced into the hands of 


the mob the event would be considered an act of homosexual gang activity. Ifso, 


according to St. Augustine, “Homosexual rape is a greater crime than heterosexual rape.” 


For St. Augustine, “the bodies of men are of greater value than the bodies of women. 


3398 


In ancient Israel, “no males are to be violated, but women can be sacrificed.” Thus, it is 


serious crime committed against the holiness of the male image if a man is raped. 


Furthermore, “the mob having committing sodomy against the Levite would be 
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considered an unnatural and a sin against nature. Most Christian interpretations of the 
passage would be profoundly shaped by the belief that the “natural” sexual! use of the 
concubine was far less serious than the “unnatural” sexual use of their husband would 
have been.*” Judges 19 was also a story that parallels the genesis story in Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Lot’s offering of his daughters was praiseworthy since his motivation was to 
redirect the men’s unnatural impulses back to a more natural expression. It was believed 
that genital activity between male partners would result in punishment of cities and 
regions, through floods, earthquakes, and plagues. Officials could use torture and other 
force to root out this vice.””’ The stigma attached to the “crime against nature” also had 
the effect to silencing men who had been sexually victimized by other men.””! 
Conversely, from a feminist perspective there is no justification for the Levite’s 
act of forcing his wife into the hands of the mob. She is more than likely feeling that he 
father betrayed her by his partying with her abuser for five days, and that he is also 
culpable in her being forced to return home. Furthermore, the concubine like other 
women who have been sexually terrorized, are victims of a male-dominated, misogynistic, 
sexist and oppressive culture where women are powerless, inferior, brutally violated and 
rendered silent-and invisible. The question arises, if she ran home to her father's house for 


refuge, why did her father hand her over to her husband? Perhaps the father was glad to 


see the Levite and his daughter back together or her father was simply glad to have his 
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daughter out of his house again. Or maybe, the father-in law is overjoyed because the 
Levite gives her another chance and he is happy because his honor is restored. These are 
mere speculations. 

However, in ancient Israel, poverty was a systemic problem, and the Levite taking 
the concubine back may have provided financial relief for his father-in law to the extent 
that the concubine’s father would have one less mouth to feed. The issue of poverty is 
widely used as a justification for child slavery and prostitution in ancient history and 
today. We see it demonstrated in modern day child slavery tn poor countries like Asia, 
Africa and India. If one accepts the conclusion that the Levite was the victim of his wife 
infidelity. Then why were the Leviticus laws not applied? “Ifa man commits adultery 
with another man’s wife with the wife of his neighbor, both the adulterous and the 
adulteress must be put to death. Basically, the concubine dishonored the Levite, and 
would be subject to death by stoning. However, Scripture tells that she ran home to her 
father house and was there for four months. .Today, in Asia, Africa and South America, 
women are victims of, being stoned to death and daily “honor killing” for dishonoring 
their families. For example, in a 2007 Huffington Post article: 

In Islamabad, a Pakistani couple accused of killing their 15-year-old daughter by 

pouring acid on her carried out the attack because she sullied the family's honor 

by looking at a boy. The girl's death underlines the problem of so-called "honor 
killings” in Pakistan, where women are often killed for marrying or having 


relationships not approved by their families or because they are perceived to have 
somehow dishonored their family.” 


” Huffington Post, 20. 
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Third Question 
Was his wifes horrifying death somehow a providential punishment? 

According to Thompson, “all four religious leaders [Nicholas Lyra, Augustine, 
Jerome and Ambrose] concluded that the death of the Levite's wife was providential: a 
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gruesome but fitting punishment for some who had violated God’s law of marriage. 


Bucer’s comments are probably the starkest.” 

As she sinned by her own lust, so with the lust of another did the adulterous 

woman pay a penalty both more savage and more shameful than according to the 

law...God compensates for the lateness of a well-deserved punishment with 
severity, and he converts. into punishments those very things by which pleasure 
was sought for against God.” 

Joy A. Schroeder, in Dinah’s Lament, The Biblical Legacy of Sexual Violence in 
Christian Interpretation, “many [Christian mterpreters] who did not comment on this 
passage desired to find a moral. For instance sixteenth-century Protestant commentators 
sought God’s Justice in this story, by concluding that the gang rape and murder of the 
Levite’s concubine was a form of capital punishment visited upon an adulteress by an 
outraged deity.””” Geoffroy de la Tour-Landry, a medieval father offers “a chilling 
warning to his daughters about what happens when an angry wife leaves her husband.””° 


This is a good example for you of how a woman ought not to leave her husband 


and lord for any ire or ill will between them. A wise and good woman ought to bear and 


” Huffington Post, 196. 
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suffer the ire and wrath of her husband in the most fitting and humble way that she can 
and to take pains to appease him by courteous and fair words and not leave and from him 
by courteous and fair words and not leave and go from him as did the said damsel who 
left her lord and went from him so that her husband must fetch her again. By this 
departure she died and so did many others as was said above. And if she had been in 
peace and silence with her lord all this great evil and sorrow would not have happened. 
And therefore, it is sometimes good to restrain his ire and appease his heart. For this is 
the usage of the wise woman who tends to live peacefully and lovingly with her husband 
and lord.”’ 

From an androcentric perspective, the Levite is portrayed as forgiving and 
compassionate towards the concubine. Even though, the concubine committed adultery 
and dishonored him, he finds it in his heart “to speak to her gingerly.” This “is a similar 
responise and tactic that an offended spouse should act when there is adultery. Though she 
broke the bond between them, he worked hard to bring the relationship back together and 
succeeded.” Feminist view: According to John C. Thompson: “women are subject to the 
control of men in ancient Israel, and when that control is endangered or contested, chaos 
among men breaks out and the storyline leaves the women behind, damaged ordeal.””® 
The Levite must have trembled with fear and terror at the thought of a mob of men 
requesting to sexually abuse him. He was a guest in the old man’s house, a religious man 
and sojourner, and his only recourse was to adhere to the hospitality codes. The old man 


is admonished to protect the Levite at all cost. Hospitality was a social duty in the near 
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ancient culture, and in the Old Testament story, because the belief was that one might be 
entertaining an angel. 

Frank M. Yamada, in Configuration of Rape in the Hebrew Bible: A Literary 
Analysis of the Three Rape Narratives, broaches the violence against the concubine from 
a different perspective, one that the writer would define as a “soft hermeneutics.” He 
contends that the concubine was gang raped was the result of what he refers to as 
“hospitality gone awry.” That what the reader might consider as “perverted hospitality,” 
Yamada, suggest the problem may not have occurred had the old man not adhere to the 
law of hospitality. While, this writer agrees with Yamada that “hospitality had gone 
awry,” the problem with his assessment is that he does not consider the broader societal 
issue of sexism, misogyny and oppression of women as the driving factor in the old man 
and the Levite's decision to throw her out to the mob and offering his virgin daughter. 
Like most abusers and cultural ethos that use religious traditions and culture to justify 
gender-based violence, the decisions made by the old man are subject to scrutiny. 
Furthermore, even if the mob did not demand the Levite, sexual violence and exploitation 
against women and girls was systemic in ancient near Eastern culture, and by the mere 
fact that the concubine is a woman, she Is at risk of gender violence. 

Another way of looking at the old man's decision to adhere to the Jewish law 
admonishing him to practice of hospitality, the reader could surmise that since the law 
was for men only, perhaps the issue then is the sexist establishment of a law that is not 
inclusive of women. If it were so, then the concubine and the old man's daughter would 
not have offered as a sacrifice, This scenario is similar to how the Declaration of 
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Independence and the Ten Commandments were written for men as well. Therefore, 
ftom a feminist/womanist view the old man’ decision to offer the concubine and his 
virgin daughter was an evil act. The situation also resembles the Genesis story of Sodom 
and Gomorrah where the two angels of the Lord were traveling and received hospitality 
from Lot (Gen 19:29). God intervenes and saves the angels from being sexually violated 
by the men who demanded to have intercourse with them, The two cities became 
legendary in Israel’s tradition for their wickedness. However, God intervenes and saves 
the angels and the perpetrators, and the two cities were destroyed.” !°° 

However, in Judges 19, there is no divine intervention, and unlike the story of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, there was no angel who rescues the concubine. Thus, Gibeah’s 
evil men go over the edge and transgress in ways even worse than residents of 
Sodom.”'”' Therefore, Yamada’ point of view trivializes the patriarchal bias and 
“theological misogyny” exhibited by the old man and the Levite. 

In sum, the early Church fathers agreed that the story of the concubine brutally 
rape and dismembered concubine is a horrific one. However, the early Church father's 
and medieval interpreters re-telling of the story went to great lengths to find excuses to 
justify the Levite and the old man’s unrepentant violence against the concubine. The 
feminist/womanist and view through the eyes of women sexually abused posited in 
Hearth’s book deems the Levite and the old men, abusers whose conscience was not the 
problem but their denigrating, and inferior view of women as men’s property. Like the 


story Hugo's Tale of Two Cities, the two views will never intersect and will forever 
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remain in opposition. Lastly, in the text there is very little mention of God. A question 
that women victims-survivors typically ask is where was God? Why didn't God stop the 
abuse? Why was God silent? In the article, The absence of the Deity in Rape Scenes of 
the Hebrew Bible, by, suggest the reason she deduces that God is silent is because God 
also did not vaiue the lives of women. Thus, because God viewed women in the same 
nefarious light as men, God chose not to intervene on the concubine’s behalf as the 
reason for God's silence. To is also, the sentiment that many women of faith express in 
their attempt to understand being raped, sexually violated and exploited. However, this 
issue Will be discussed later in this study. 

In summation, the biblical and prophetic mandate at the end of the text provides 
the reader with a “hermeutical redemption,” or a saving grace. (“Has such a thing ever 
happened in Israel, consider it, take counsel, and speak.) In other words, the verse can be 
a saving grace that redeems Israel from its horrific ending. In simpler terms, the Church 
today, like Israel can be saved from the sin and evil of supporting a rape culture. Instead 
of blaming the victim/survivor and “remaining silent about this unmentionable sin “ the 
Church must protect those sexually violated, listen to their stories with compassion, non- 
judgment and empathy, teach and preach texts that can be a resource for women sexually 
victimized, and speak out against this atrocity. Phyllis Tribble, concurs and admonishes 
the Church for its silence and calls it to repent.” 

To keep quiet is to sin, for the story orders its listeners to “direct your heart to her, 
take counsel, and speak” (19-30; 20-7). In other words, “Direct your heart to her, take 
counsel, and speak.” From their ancient setting, thee imperatives move into the present, 


challenging us to answer anew. First of all we can recognize the contemporaneity of the 
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story. Misogyny belongs to ever age, including our own. Violence and vengeance are not 
just characteristics of a distant, pre-Christian past; they infect the community of the elect 
to this day. Woman as object is still captured, betrayed, raped, tortured, murdered, . 
dismember, and scattered. To take to heart this ancient story, then I to confess its present 
reality. The story is alive, and all is not well. Beyond confession we must take counsel to 
say, “Never again.” yet this counsel is itself ineffectual unless we direct our hearts to the 
most uncompromising of all biblical commands, speaking the word not to other but to 


ourselves: Repent. Repent.‘ 


John 4:7-30 

The question remains, what is the ‘good news’ in the Bibie that can help women 
sexually terrorized break their silence and tell their stories? The good news “is rooted in 
the gospel portrait of the relationships between Jesus and women,” in particular the story 
of the Women at the Well, in John 4:7-30. Her story demonstrates the work of Jesus' 
ministry as proclaimed in the synagogue: "The Spirit of the Lord is on me, because he has 
anointed me to proclaim good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim freedom for 
the prisoners and recovery of sight for the blind, to set the oppressed free. (Luke 4:28) 
Jesus Christ was the greatest liberator of women in a society where they had been 
considered throughout biblical history to be inferior. Even wives and widows of 


prominent and revered men had few legal rights. He treated them as equal to men which 
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When Jesus came 


was dramatically different from the prevailing custom of the times. 
on the scene, he radically changed the cultural climate and religious landscape that 
rendered women inferior, subjugated without a voice and agency. 

At the time of the story, Jews were under the oppression of the Roman Empire 
and Jesus had earned the reputation as a trouble maker and serious threat to the Roman 
Empire. He broke the religious and cultural laws of Israel as he spoke in the synagogue 
when he proclaimed, “The Spirit of the Lord ts upon me and anointed me to He was also 
a threat to the “Jewish leadership for his break and radical departure from the Mosaic 
Law.” Jesus healed a man on the Sabbath, he taught in the 'Court of Women' in the 
Temple, which was prohibited by Jewish law. Some of his closest friends were women, 
Mary and Martha, sisters of Lazarus, whom he visited frequently. In John 4:7-30, Jesus 
speaks to a Samaritan. A traditional law-abiding rabbi would have had to distance himself 
from her and certainly not speak to her. Her nationality was one affront-Jews and 
Samaritans had a long history of bad blood between them- but it was her gender which 
should have been the deal breaker, If Jesus wanted to be culturally relevant and sensitive, 
he ought not to have had any communication with her, especial tn a public town water 
hole. Yet his treatment of this woman was informed by love instead of the law." 
The Women at Well, like the Levite's concubine, was nameless, and also lived 


under the oppressive culture of ancient Israel culture. One wonders why she is at the well 


drawing water alone during the hottest hour of the day. Does she have a circle of friends? 
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Is there a reason why she is without the support of other women? The Bible does not tell 
us. We can only speculate. 

Sadly, in our world today, a woman or girl going anywhere in a public place alone 
puts her at risk of being sexually harassed or violated by a bully or an abuser. Suffice it 
say, women and girls should always be in the company of another woman or others so 
that they do not appear to be a vulnerable target for a sexual predator. What will happen 
to her at the well all alone? One thing we know for sure, and that is she is about to 
encounter the Divine, and like everyone, her life wiil be changed and transformed forever. 

Jesus asked her for a drink of water. According to ancient near Eastern culture, 
women were forbidden to talk to men directly without their husbands. What was she to 
do? If she speaks to Jesus they both may be subject to punishment. There is much for her 
to consider because speaking to Jesus would put her at risk, but she is intrigued and 
answers his request and reminds him that she is a Samaritan and that he is not allowed to 
speak with her. When he inquires about whether she has a husband, she responds that she 
does not, but Jesus tell her that she had seven husbands and the one she has is not her 
own. As the conversation continues, she 1s astounded that Jesus knows her story. She is 
convinced that he is a prophet because there is no way he would have known the details 
of her life story. In ancient Israel, prophets were plentiful and were respected, but to her 
chagrin, Jesus was the Messiah whom she waited for. 

However, “Jesus was the original outiaw preacher. His disciples are reported to 
“have been amazed that he was speaking with a woman” when they rejoined him at the 
well. They would have been familiar with the convention of the day which instructed 


rabbis to live by the creed that “better that the words of the law should be burned than 
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delivered to a woman.” Jesus unabashedly defied the culture of religion and social 
propriety by engaging with this Samaritan woman on matters of theology.'”° She receives 
“living water,” or salvation that quenches the thirst for love and forgiveness and the real 
truth of her identity as a child of the most-high God, equal in God's sight. She returned to 
her community and told the men the things Jesus had taught her. They sought Jesus out 
for themselves. The story goes on to say that the Samaritan men asked Jesus to stay in 
their area, which he did for another two days. The action of Jesus engaging with a woman 
resulted in barriers to hospitality and relationship being decimate. All because a rogue 
rabbi defiled social convention and spoke openly with a women.’”° To that end, “the 
Samaritan woman became an evangelist to her community. Her voice became activated 


and she became an agent of change. '”” 


tn Sum 


Jesus empowered the women at the well to have a voice and not feel guilty or 


ashamed about her past and present situations. 


~ He did not blame her for being a divorced woman, and for living with man who 


was not her husband. 


Jesus extended unconditional love for her, and set her free from the traditional 


bondage that crushed her spirit and those of other women. 
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Therefore, Jesus’ transformed her thinking regarding her identity in spite of her 
past. She was no longer an oppressed women living in shame, but healed, whole and 
restored. 

In the end, not only did she find peace, but became an evangelist leading her 
community to salvation. 

All because rabbi defiled social convention and spoke openly with a woman. The 
Samaritan woman became an evangelist to her community. Her voice became activated 


and she became an agent of change.” 


What is the relevance of this story? 

Like Jesus, we must resist “the injustice of inequality towards women. He rejected 
participating in oppressing women by devaluing them through acquiescence to the 
cultural norm.'”’ There is no place in the way of Jesus for inequity to remain 
unchallenged. The Kingdom of God is a kingdom of justice for it is a kingdom of love 
and goodness. We need Jesus' daring spirit that defiles oppression in favor of equality, for 
love and justice will trump theology anytime.''” Jesus not only allowed the Samaritan 
woman to speak in a culture that denied her voice, but he listened to her carefully with 
compassion, non-judgment, and empathy. The story of the woman at the well is just 
among many where Jesus changes the paradigm of sexism, misogyny and denigration of 


women and if we are to be disciples of Christ, it is our duty to follow suit. 
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It is time for all people of faith to be outraged. It’s time for our Christian leaders 
to stand up and say that women, made in the very image of God, deserve better. 
And it’s tume for us in the faith community to acknowledge our complicity in a 
culture that too often not only remains silent, but also can propagate a false 
theology of power and dominance. There is a growing understanding that women 
must be central to shaping solution. There is a new generation of young leaders 
determined to ensure the bright future of all people regardless of gender. 


Jim Wailis, Author, Founder and Editor of Sojourners Magazine 


Theological 

Sexual and domestic violence provoke spiritual as well as physical crises, 
especially for victims: Where was God and why did God allow this to happen to me? Is 
my sinfulness the cause of this? Do I need to forgive my abuser? What is justice and how 
is it achieved? Whom can J tell?''' These are questions typically asked by sexually 
terrorized women. It is critical that victims-survivors see God as a God who condemns 
gender violence, and a God that liberates women oppressed by silence and fear. In 
addition, they need a theology that tells them that they made in the image of God. God is 
spirit. Therefore, in this section, deconstructing the Doctrine of the Imago dei is as a 
corrective theology to help women understand that they are made in the image of God. 
Lastly, Liberation theology and Feminist/Womanist theology is presented as an antidote 


to Christian theology's male focus and false theology of power and domination. 
Deconstructing the Doctrine of the Imago dei 
In the Christian tradition the Creation story in Genesis 1:27: (“So God created 


mankind in his own image, in the image of God he created them; male and female he 
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created them,” NRSV) has sparked much debate among Christian theologians. The issue 
relates to humanity’s image of God and whether women are made in God's image. The 
question arises, “if God is a Spirit how are male and females made in God’s image? The 
image of God as a father is common, does that mean God is a male? 

Augustine, “arguably one of the most influential Christian theologians on the 
issue of gender and the body,” was a leading proponent that women are not made in the 
image of God: 

Woman does not possess the image of God in herself but only when taken 

together with the male who is her head, so that the whole substance is one image. 

But when she is assigned the role as helpmate, a function that pertains to her alone, 

then she is not the image of God. But as far as the man is concerned, he is by 

himself alone the image of God just as fully and completely as when he and the 
woman are joined together into one.'! 

As noted earlier Augustine's view of women was without question sexist and 
misogynistic. He and other early Church fathers used selected scriptures to justify 
silencing and condoning violence against them. Furthermore, Augustine's misapplication 
of Genesis 1:27 not only distorts the Doctrine of Creation, but undermines the gospel 
message in Galatians 3:28, which says, “There is no longer Jew or Gentile, slave or free, 
male and female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus.” Martin Luther King said, “the 
ultimate goodness, the sacredness of all humanity, for all are created in the imago dei, 
made free.’""” 


When a woman is sexually traumatized her view of herself drastically changes. 


Sexual violence profoundly impacts her relationship with herself, others and her God. In 
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the midst of a faith crisis such as this Christian victims want to turn to Christian churches. 
They turn to the church because they want to understand the meaning of their experience 
and because they want the abuser to stop and/or the abuser brought to justice.'’ 
However, in their quest for theological meaning and search for justice, many find 
themselves struggling to keep their beliefs. Subsequently their perception of God is 
diminished.and distorted, and their sense of full humanity is shattered. Eventually, they 
stop participating in community religious life and suffer in silence. 

As a survivor of child sexual abuse, as noted in chapter one, I experienced 
firsthand, the crippling silence and fear victims face. However, unlike the experience of 
other women victims-survivors, I held on to my religious upbringing that taught me, that 
Iam made in the image of God no matter what someone says about me. Also, my 
theology at an early age was influenced by the belief that God was my imaginary 
playmate and would never leave me alone. Thus, I found comfort in knowing that God 
was with me throughout the entire ordeal. Nonetheless, I am also aware that for most 
women survivors of sexual violence this is not the case. Many feel unworthy and see 
themselves as damaged goods. In an article by Ada Maria Isai-Diaz called, Creation 
Theology, she asserts: “Each and every one is made in the image of God, each of us 
carries the seed of divinity that make who we are capable of being and what we are 


capable of doing that is essential to the unfolding of the Kingdom of God.”!"” 
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The Theology of the Body 

It is worth mentioning again, that women's bodies were viewed as evil among 
early Church leaders. Reinhld Traiteler-Espirtu, in her article, “Violence Against 
Women's Bodies,” purports: 

Women have internalized the direct or indirect contempt for women's bodies that 

is part of patriarchal culture. To claim the body as good needs a re-evaluating of 

our religious tradition, which has passed on ambiguous messages also the body, 
particularly about woman's body. There is no doubt that the misogynistic streaks 
of European culture developed in the matrix of Christianity. The Malleus 

Maleficarum, noted in the historical section, the theological handbook that 

appeared in the late fifteenth century and justified four hundred years of witch 

hunts, drew heavily on some of the patristic interpretations of Genesis 1-3, which 
had constructed women's bodies as the entry point for the devil...Eve's sin as 
sexual sin and therefore considered women's submission under the rule of man as 
chastisement of her unruly body.''® 

Furthermore, women in western society, specifically, in America, struggle with 
negative body image. This problem is in part due to the unrealistic standards of beauty 
perpetuated in mass media. Women are ashamed of their bodies when they feel they do 
not look like what is portrayed in the media. For sexually-violated women the problem is 
even more devastating and complex. According to Traci C. West, in Wounds of the Spirit, 
Black Women, Violence and Resistance Ethics: 

The feeling of being dirty often incorporates major portions of a victim-survivor's 
self- concept. Women may view themselves as soiled, ruined, or evil. They feel self- 
hatred and disgust about their own bodies as a result of sexual assault. Violence that 
dirties the body too easily transforms the victim-survivor into an embodiment of dirtiness. 
The locus of the problem is transported from the act that was committed against the 
woman, to the victim-survivor herself. As a result, infiltrating her consciousness, and 
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guiding and determining many of her self-perceptions, are the treacherous tentacle of 
shame.'!’ 

She further contends, “violence against a woman's body must, therefore, be seen 
as reflecting the existing power relations between men and women, and will only be 
overcome to the extent that women begin to redefine their body and sexuality on their 
own terms and take the steps necessary to enshrine these definitions in women's human 
rights legislation.''* In sum, a woman’s body “becomes the battleground for our full 


humanity.” We have to fight against degrading perceptions that our bodies define our 


humantty. 


The Theology of Blame 

Blaming the victim has been an ongoing conundrum in the Church and society. 
JoAnne Carlson Brown and Rebecca Parker, authors of 7; heology and Abuse: Women’s 
Experience, agree. They offer an explication: 


Christianity is the primary force shaping women’s acceptance of abuse. Women 
are acculturated to accept abuse. Despite the fact that, too often women are told 
and convinced it was their fault that they were raped. “It was what they were 
wearing; “they provoked the abuse,” We come to believe that it is our place to 
suffer, breaking the silence about the victimization of women and the way in 
which we have been anesthetized to our silence is a central theme in women’s 
literature, theology, art, social culture and politics with every new reconciliation 
we confront again the deep and painful secret that sustains us in oppression. We 
have been convinced that our suffering is justified...Our acculturation to abuse 
leads us to keep silent for years about experiences of sexual abuse, not report rape. 
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A prime example of blaming the victim is illustrated in clergy abuse. When a 
woman is sexually violated by her pastor or lay leader, the dynamics are strikingly similar 
to child sexual abuse. Both are issues of power and control. When I experienced early 
child abuse by an adult whom | loved and respected, I was never threatened or forbidden 
to disclose. However, I was terrified of betraying the trust of the adult who abused me, 
and even though I did not blame myself, 1 believed my siblings would blame me for my 
subsequent parents’ divorce. The very thought of being responsible for any ensuing 
divorce and the rejection from my family caused me remain in silence. Such silence and 
fear of blame and rejection is strikingly similar to the anxiety victims-survivors of clergy 
sexual abuse face. Marie Fortune concurs: 

The result is that many survivors of clergy abuse end up feeling stupid and blame 

themselves when in fact their moral agency was taken from them by someone 

they trusted. She furthers states, Clergy sexual abuse is a violation of role misuse 
of authority and power, taking advantage of vulnerability, and the absence of 
meaningful consent. However the essential harm, she says, is that of betrayal of 
trust. 

Spiritually the consequences are also profound; the psychological pain is 
magnified and takes on cosmic proportions. Not only is the congregant or client betrayed 
by one representing God but she or he may also feel betrayed by God and the church. For 
this person, the minister or counselor is very powerful and can easily manipulate a victim 


not only psychologically but morally. The result is enormous confusion and guilt.” 
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Statistics from research conducted in the 1980”s when clergy sexual abuse was 
first being uncovered indicated that somewhere from one out of eight to one out of three 
clergy had crossed sexual boundaries with their parishioners. '~’ 

In sum, when a victim feels powerless to ward off inappropriate sexual advances 
by a person or persons in authority, the invitation to unwanted sex in the form of clergy 
sexual abuse, child sexual abuse, sexual harassment, marital rape, military sexual assault, 


female genttalia mutilation, prostitution and sexual slavery readily ensues. 


The Theology of Suffering 

A religious person who ts victimized by rape, battering, or child sexual abuse 
frequently faces the questions, why do I suffer in this way? And, where is God in my 
suffering? These profound theological questions cannot be answered simply with 
platitudes and then dismissed.'~ Silent suffering is the most prevailing female response 
to male violence.'*’ Disorientation about the essence of God and the principle that guides 
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divine actions characterize the breach in in the relationship. “ Fortune, expounds, “if a 


person believes God to be omnipotent, loving and rewarding of the righteousness of good 


Christian, then suffering is either a sign of god's disfavor or a realization that God does 
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not play by the rules. This feeling of abandonment occurs for the victim who expected 
God to protect her from all pain and suffering. When she encounters suffering, she feels 
betrayed. The sense of abandonment by God is profound and often creates a crisis of faith 
for the victim.”!”° 

Moreover, women often see the suffering of Jesus on the cross as a reason they 
should be silent in their own suffering. This kind of theology leaves women 
victims/survivors suffering in the throes of debilitating silence. Elizabeth Johnson 
addresses the story of the gang rape of the Levite’s concubine as an example of how 
suffering as a result of sexual violence is not redemptive. 

Is the raped and murdered concubine from Bethlehem imago dei? Are the young 
and old women killed as so-called witch’s images of God? Are the victims of state torture 
in the likeness of God? So these and all the isolated women of the world offer yet another 
symbol of the suffering God? I think that they do. Ecclesiastical homiletic. In an 
unspeakable way they are images of the crucified [Christ.]...Crosses of all kinds keep on 
being set up in history. The Christological symbol of God’s active suffering in Christ 
becomes a historically inclusive one, encompassing the suffering lives of women and 
men of all ages. The suffering body of Christ includes the raped and denigrated bodies of 
women. It is a suffering that should not be.” 

Nonetheless, many women are told by pastors and lay leaders that because Jesus 


suffered on the cross and that as followers of Christ they must also. Marie Fortune also 


dispels this myth: 


'*° Marie Fortune, 94. 
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Sometimes Jesus’ crucifixion is misinterpreted as being the model for suffering. 
Since Jesus went to the cross, according to this interpretation, person should bear 
their own crosses of irrational violence (for example, rape) without complaint. 
Rather than the sanctification of suffering, Jesus’s crucifixion remains a witness to 
the horror of violence. It is not a model of how suffering should be borne, but a 
witness to God’s desire that no one should have to suffer such violence again.!*° 


In We Were the Least of These, Reading the Bible with Survivors of Sexual Abuse, 
Elaine A. Health, provides a biblical response to suffering, 
We are the least of these, all of us who suffered abuse, neglect, violence of every 
kind. Jesus was with us; Jesus was in us: Jesus is for us. The stunning fact of 
Jesus’ presence is the key to our healing and to understanding the biblical 
narrative of salvation. We are not alone. We are not alone, Jesus’ experience of 
the cross has everything to do with our wounds and our sorrows. His resurrection 
from the dead is more than a creed we recited. It is a living power that lifts us out 
of the black holes of our lives, that heals our wounds, that removes our shame, 
that fives us “beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, a garment of praise 


instead of a spirit of heaviness. (61:3). Because of Jesus the wounds of sexual 
abuse can heal.’?’ 


Liberation Theology 

James Cone, father of black theology posits that “the biblical God is always on 
the side of the oppressed liberating them from bondage.'”® He further expounds: 
The biblical God is the God whose salvation is liberation. God is the God of Jesus Christ 
who calls the helpless and weak into a newly created existence. God not only fights for 
them but takes their humiliated condition upon the divine Person and thereby breaks open 


a new future for the poor, different from their past and present miseries. Here is the 


26 Marie Fortune, 140. 
7 Blaine A. Heath, 10. 


** James H. Cone, God of the Oppress, (New York: Seabury Press, 1975), 129. 
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central meaning of the cross, dramatically revealed in the Markan account of Jesus’ cry of 
dereliction: “my God, my God, why has thou forsaken me?” (15:34). These words show 
the depth of Jesus" agony and the pain of being abandoned by his Father. But because he 
was one with divinity and humanity, the pain of the cross was God suffering for and with 
us to that our humanity can be liberated for freedom in the divine struggle against 
oppression.” 

Sexual terrorism is a form of oppression and, “oppression thrives in silence. 
Silence, submission and invisibility of women was not designed by God, but found to be 
socially useful to man.”"”° Martin Luther King said, “Our lives begin to end the day we 
become silent about things that matter.” Women matter. That equality matters. That a 
woman’s voice and full acceptance alongside her brothers matters. ‘That oppression, no 
matter how Christianized and polite it may appear, matters. The issue of justice 
matters.”'°' Which begs the question, “How do sexually-terrorized women “rebuild their 
shattered assumptions regarding their relationship with God? “How does Christianity aid 
or impede this process?”"*” From Cone's perspective, Christian theology can aid in 
helping sexually terrorized women re-build their beliefs about God. He maintains that 
there essential starting points: (1) Theology must be social and political, (2) it must risk 


being prophetic in light of those who are helpless and voiceless in society. (3) it cannot 


2° James H. Cone, 129. 
'*° Mary T. Malone, 35. 
'! Hogeweide, (King 26). 


"2 Carol J. Adams and Marie M. Fortune, editor, Preface. 
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ignore tradition but move beyond it. (4) it must always be about the liberation of the 
oppressed and the humiliated, and (5) it must be a word of judgment for the oppressors 
and the rulers.'*? He concludes, whenever theolo gians fail to engage in s these starting 
points while doing theological task, “they are not doing Christian theology but the 
theology of the Antichrist.”'”* 

Sharon Davis, in Battered African American Women, A Study of Gender 
Entrapment, “in dialogue with Cone's black theology and the emphasis he places on his 
second point, that theology 'cannot ignore tradition but mover beyond it,’ postulates,” 
“Just as tradition must be valued but critiqued, black theology must undergo critical 
analysis in an a effort to correct the androcentric focus which neglects the valuable 
contributions of women, disempowers women, and neglects the disconnectedness of race, 
class, and gender.”'”” To Cone's credit, he admits “The most glaring limitation of a black 
theology of liberation was my failure to be receptive to the problem of sexism in the 


black community and society as a whole.”’”° 


Feminist Theology 


Anne M. Clifford, in “/ntroducing Feminist Theology, makes the argument that, 


“Christian theology is exclusively male theology done with an almost exclusive focus on 


83 James H. Cone, 1997 
"4 Thid. 
® Sharon Ellis Davis, Battered African American Women, A Study af Gender Entrapment, (New 


York: The Edwin Mellen Press, 2014), 92. 
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questions of intent to European or Euro-American well-educated, middle-class males. 
Therefore, when someone uses the term Christian theology” what that presents is usually 
taking about is faith in God being brought to understanding from the perspective of male 
experience.”'’’ Clifford's position suggests a reconstructionist theology that corrects 
patriarchal theology that oppresses the voices and stories of women. She offers three 
basic steps.'** 

Attending to experience(s) of patriarchy and androcentrism by listening 
attentively to one's own experience and that of other women and/or subjugated men; 
bringing these experiences into dialogue with a feminist reading of the Bible and/or other 
Christian text; the language of biblical text and of church teachings that interpret them 
must be examined from the standpoint of whether they contribute to the diminishment of 
persons. Whether a particular text promotes male advantage at the expense of women's 
dignity or of a certain group of men. 

Developing strategies for transformative action or praxis that are liberating. 
Liberating action is the final step in reconstructionist feminist theology. It is therefore 
interested in more than raising awareness of the manifestations of patriarchy and of 
constructing a liberating interpretation of biblical revelation and church teaching’”” In 
sum, “as women, we need and seek a spirituality/theology which is in touch with the 


realities of our lives, with the realities of our world; we want a [theology] that is 


'*? James, Cone H., 93. 
"8 Ibid, 
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nourishing and strengthening, not debilitating. Such transformative strength will 


empower us not only to resist violence, but to overcome it.!*° 


Womanist Theology 
What does it mean to be a black woman in the United States? What does it mean 
to be an African American woman and claim faith in a saving God? Would theological 
reflection somehow change in light of these meanings? How can theology interact with 
and enrich black women's lives? Stephanie Y. Mitchem in, Introducing Womanist 
Theology posits that these questions are beginning points in the development of womanist 
theology.'*! Womanist theology, like feminist theology, subscribes to the theological task 
of deconstructing the doctrine of Imago Dei as an impediment to women's view of 
themselves as image bearers of God. At the same time, it reconstructs a theology that re- 
builds women's beliefs in a God of the oppressed. and supports the contention that all 
human being are made in the image of God. According to Carol J. Adams and Marie M. 
Fortune, in Violence Against Women and Children, A Christian T. heological Sourcebook: 
Womanist construction of Christology approaches the task from several 
important positions: that Black women are fully human, full #nago Dei, that 
Christ “can be incarnate wherever there is movement to sustain and liberate 
oppressed people,” and that Christological constructions must attend to issues of 
oppression and Jesus’ relationship to structures that perpetuate oppression and 
must unite the struggle for liberation and healing with the experiences of Black 


women. Jacquelyn Grant contends that it is not Jesus' maleness that is so 
significant, but his humanness. '*” 


“° Women Resisiing Violence, Spirituality for Life, (Eugene, Oregon: Wipf and Stock, 2004), 160. 


“ Stephanie Y. Mitchem, introducing Womanist Theology, (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 
2002), 1. 
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Womanist theology also opposes patriarchal theology's view of sexist and 
misogynistic view of women, and draws attention to the oppression, and intersection 
between race, gender and class. Consider the movie The Color Purple, written by Alice 
Walker. The movie illustrates the convergence of racism, sexism, classicism. The 
character, Celie is African American, poor, and a woman and oppressed and silenced by 
Mr., the man who only married her because his wife died and he needed a live-in nanny 
to raise his children. Celie was given to Mr., along with a cow. He tells her: “Look at you. 
You are Black, you pore, you ugly, you a woman. Goddamn, he say, you nothing at all.!*° 
Nevertheless, the movie also depicts how womanist theologian view suffering as 
redemptive. When Celie’s stepfather is raping her throughout her childhood, he tells her, 
“vou better not tell you momma, it will kill her, you better not tell nobody but God.” 

Unbeknownst to Celie’s abuser he was pointing her to her salvation, God. To that 
end, Celie prays for her freedom from Mr. and to have her children returned. Mr. gives 
her all the letters he kept her children; he is instrumental in having her children reunite 
with her and leaves her with an inheritance that allows her to open a business. Celie is 
redeemed from the pain and suffering impinged upon her for being a woman, African 
American, poor and uneducated. 

In the article, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot!: A Womansit Ethical Response to Sexual 
Violence and Abuse, Toinette M. Eugene provides a Womanist definition of Sexual Abuse: 
A womanist-informed definition of sexual abuse is constructed in terms of the 
experiences of African-American women within a historical context, and in terms of the 


ethical, religious, and psychological issues regarding sexual violation. Therefore, the 


8 Stephanie Y. Mitchem, 180. 
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elements of sexual abuse are the violation of one's bodily integrity by force and/or threat 
of physical violence, it is the violation of the ethic of mutuality and acre in relationships 
of domination. It is a violation of one's psycho-spiritual-sexual integrity by using sexual 
abuse to control and express violence. Sexual abuse is the violation of the Spirit of God 
incarnate in each of us. The traditional response of the Black community to violence 
committed against is most vulnerable members, women and children, has been silence. 
This silence does not stem from acceptance of violence as a Black cultural norm (a view 
that the media perpetuates and m many whites believe), but rather from shame, fear, and 
an understandable, but nonetheless detrimental sense of loyalty.\“* 

However, due to the scope of this study, the following “delineates some of the key 
points of womanist theology: 

Womanist theology uncovers and incorporates the ordinary theologies of black 
women's lives. 

The communal dimension of black women's experiences includes the values of 
social activism and the creation of safe spaces. This communal dimension extends into 
the methodology of womanist theology itself, where theologians and ethicist collaborate 
rather than compete. 

Alice Walker's definition sets important parameters of discovery and implies a 
methodology that is interdisciplinary while remaining centered on all aspects of lack in 


women's lives. 


' Toinette M. Eugene, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot!: A Womanist Ethical Response to Sexual 
Violence and Abuse,” article from, “Violence Against Women and Children, A Christian Theological 
Sourcebook, by Carol J. Adams and Marie M. Fortune, editors. (New York: Continuum, 194.) 
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Ethics becomes a starting point from which to build a womanist theology 
particularly in its continuing critical social analysis. 

Ongoing dialogue and openness are essential, particularly because womanist 
theology breaks with some of the dynamics of Western theological construction. This 
dialogue dimension is seen particularly in connection with other liberative theologies, 
particularly black and feminist, for which womanist theology is corrective. '”° 

In sum, both, feminist and womanist theologies take special interest in the lives of 
women, their stories, their social roles and relationships, their flourishing and failures, 
and their mufti-layered experiences of oppression. Their theologies bring women's lives 
and experiences into drama of the Christian message and explore how Christian faith 
grounds and shapes experiences of hope, instigates justice, and grace as well as enforces 
women's and other people's experience of oppression, sin, and evil'*® To that end, it is 
with great joy that liberation, and feminist and womanist theology have found their way 
into mainstream theology. However, I would be remiss if I did not acknowledge that their 
theologies while critically important for the salvific liberation of women, remain in the 
classroom of academia and seminaries, and have not filtered down to the local church. it 
is critical that the average women in the Church are taught a theology that tells them they 
are made in the image of God, and God is genderless, but God is a Spirit. That they're 


lives matter to God, and that it does not change because of the abuse. Mitchem agrees and 


‘ Toinette M. Eugene, 64. 


6 Amy Plantings Pauw, and Serene Jones, Feminist and Womanist Essays in Reformed 
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posits, “A good theology must speak beyond the closed academic circles of universities 


and scholars and speak the language of the people and empower their faith.”'”’ 


147 Stephanie Y. Mitchem, 38. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLGY 


A stick on its own is easily broken but if you put sticks in a bundle the bundle 

becomes very strong, so strong that you cannot break it. A spirit on its own can be 

easily broken-But bundled together we will not break. That is our power and own 

strength. 

Malawian Proverb 

The project, Breaking the Silence: Creating a Safe and Sacred Space for Sexually 
Terrorized Women to tell their Stories, takes place at Loyola Retreat House, in 
Morristown, New Jersey. Loyola is a retreat house that provides a sacred setting for 
retreats and programs of growth and development for people in the contemporary Church 
and society. The retreat program is called, “Rest and Revitalization” weekend retreat. 
Throughout the year we intend to offer free quarterly “Rest and Revitalizing Retreats” for 
survivors of sexual abuse and sexual violence. Our retreats are designed to help women 
get away from the stress of everyday life and spend a weekend of rest, contemplative 
meditation, massage therapy, journaling, reflection, silence and storytelling in a safe and 
sacred space. It is a model that can be adapted by non-profit agencies serving women in 
crisis, social service agencies, gender-specific half way houses, rape crisis centers, social 


and political organizations, educational and religious institutions and agencies dedicated 


to the empowerment, mental health and the well being of women and girls. 
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Hypothesis 

Women sexually violated are silenced at the very thought of disclosing their abuse. 
They often suffer from the overwhelming fear of rejection, blame, not being believed, 
and retaliation. As a solution, sexually terrorized women need a safe and sacred 
environment to tell their stories in a community of other women survivors. The retreat is 
a program that wiil help survivors to break their silence, reclaim their voices, and shed 
light on their connection with other women survivors. It is imperative for victims- 
survivors to know they are not alone, and telling their stories is critical to begin their 


healing, wholeness and restoration. 


Research Design 

The research design 1s to use triangulation of individual telephone interviews, 
journaling, and pre-and post surveys. The initial individual contacts were made over the 
telephone with participants residing in New Jersey and Atlanta, Georgia and Queens, 
New York. The group is comprised of seven sexually violated women (myself included) 
from a diversity of ages, education and social-economic backgrounds. The participants in 
this group happened to all be of the Christian faith and tradition. This structure is 
intended to build and design a program which can be easily implemented. Finally there 
will be a pre and post surveys for participants which will entail questions regarding their 


experience and any additional feedback for future retreats. 
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Measurement 
The program will be measured when the pre and post questionnaires are sent to 
participants, and an mitial phone call and email is made to participants inviting and 
confirming their attendance at the retreat. The individual phone calls were conducted to 
determine to assess the personal narrative regarding the abuse, and also whether 
participants were able to attend the retreat. Moreover, pre and post questionnaires are 
sent to each participant. When collecting the data, J will be able to determine a percentage 


of participants that felt comfortable and safe to tell their stories during the retreats. 


Instrumentation 

On March 20, 2014, I sent emails to six participants officially invited them to 
attend the retreat and informing them that transportation, lodging, and any other retreat 
activities will be provided at no cost. I informed participants that they would be 
reimbursed for gas, tolls and train tickets providing they provide receipts at the time of 
the retreat. On March 20, I contacted one of the participants who is also a contemplative 
prayer practitioner and a retired therapist, and secured her commitment to facilitate the 
body meditation. March 29, a medical doctor and licensed massage therapist offered to 
give participants one hour deep tissue massages on Friday afternoon and evening, and 
throughout the day on Saturday. She was more than willing to do the massages free of 
charge, providing compensation for transportation to and from the retreat house. On 
March 30" [ made contact with the Loyola Retreat House, in Morristown, New Jersey 


and secured reservation for seven participants which included food, lodging and any 
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activities offered at Loyola Retreat House. They gracefully gave us a discount cost of 
$2100.21 for our total cost. 

On March 30", I contacted my board (Healing Waters Global) to schedule a board 
meeting regarding the start up of our fundraising efforts. On April 5", I developed pre 
questionnaire and post questionnaire for participants followed by email and snail mail to 
participants. On April 30", I compieted the Confidentiality Form. (see Appendix) I also 
had a conference call with my board. During the meeting a letter was drafted to place on 
Facebook to solicit funding. One letter would be from me as founder and CEO, and the 
other from board members. (see Appendix) We were able to raise the amount of money 
through personal donations from face book friends, colleagues and family members to — 
pay for all expenses. I purchased ten journals on May 20", and on May 30", I collected 
and reviewed completed pre questionnaires. June 11", I arranged for transportation for 
participants to get to the retreat center. Some carpooled and other took public 
transportation On June 13-15", we arrived at the retreat, passed out journals and 
confidentiality forms, and informed participants at the final ceremony on Sunday that 
they will receive an email regarding post questionnaires. (see Appendix) 

On July1*, I received and reviewed post questionnaires, and on J uly a3. 
evaluated the overall success of the project model and conducted follow up phone calls 
and emails with participants. The retreat was a huge success! The women and I have 
continued to stay in contact by telephone and email. I am mentoring one of the younger | 
participants. They women shared their gratitude and desire to attend another retreat. The 
experience for me was beautiful, restful, and packed with sisterhood, as I sat and engaged 


with women in a circle of trust, Women survivors of sexual violence, I was overwhelmed 
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with humility. The experience, put me in mind of how the matriarchs in my family 
sharing their most intimate thoughts, sworn to secrecy and listening to each other’s 
stories with love, compassion, non-judgment and empathy. It is my passion and 
commitment as the founder and president of HWG to continue the movement to not only 
give voice to women sexually violated to tell their stories, but a movement towards the 
goal of women understanding that no matter what they have gone through, they are not 
alone and that as women we will stand with them, and support them in their journey 
towards healing, and empowerment. And for us to remember that as women we are the 
future voice of women around the world, we are like our sisters to peace, love, and justice 
ior ourselves and for our sisters whom we may not ever meet. So, that our sisters coming 
behind us, will know that women can support one another and that our voice is strong and 
that “a spirit on its own can be easily broken-But bundled together we will not break. 


That is our power and own strength.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


On May 25, the participants and myself met at the Loyola Retreat House around 
3:00 p.m. Our check in was uneventful and everyone arrived safely. We arrived by car 
and public transportation. Receipts were collected throughout weekend, and on the last 
day of the retreats. One of the women drove fram Queens, New York, and another from 
Piscataway, New J ersey but the others took public transportation. I took a cab to Newark 
and then to the retreat house. The women expressed their excitement and that they were 
ready for the retreat. 

Friday at 3:00 p.m. we arrived and checked in. At 7:15 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. we 
gathered for dinner. At 8:00 p.m., the retreat was holding a silent retreat for women and | 
asked the women were they interested in attending the orientation. The group all agreed. 
After the orientation, we meet in a pre-arranged room in the basement of the retreat. 
There were four rooms, along with a living room space for fellowship. We met there and 
participants took the opportunity to get to know each other. There were three women who 
had known each other prior to the retreat and were delighted to see each other. We stayed 
upon talking until close to midnight. The women expressed their gratitude for the 
opportunity to attend the retreat and without cost. Participants gradually left the gathering 
space and eventually those who had rooms on the upstairs floors made their way to bed. I 


decorated the center coffee table with a purple cloth, a candle, a vase of flowers, a plant 
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and candle burned. The purpose was to provide an atmosphere of peace, tranquility and a 
safe and sacred space. During this time the women were provided with confidentiality 
forms, and program covenant, and photo release form. Both confidentiality and covenant 
forms were mandatory. However photo release forms were optional. (see Appendix) All 
but one participant signed. 

Saturday morning was breakfast together in the main dining room. Since, the 
retreat center was having the silent retreat with 90 women, the group with a little in 
trepidation decided to participate. However, the group were clearly a little uncomfortable 
exercising silence during meals and the women were happy that on the last day, Sunday, 
were relieved that the silence was over. Saturday morning after breakfast (8:00 a.m. to 
9:00 a.m.) the group met in the main room for contemplative body mediation, and get to 
know you activity with thought provoking cards that help participants think about things 
that they normally do not. For example: What 3 things do you need to have in place to do 
what you want to do? Who do you admire most and why? What important qualities do 
you get from your family? How will you make the word a better place? How do your 
fiends keep you honest? 

One of the participants is a retired therapist and contemplative meditation 
practitioner. She engaged the participants in a body meditation that relaxed the body from 
stress. The women were asked to share how their body felt and what were they feeling. 
The responses included a feeling of peace and release from bodily stress. At 12:00 noon 
we gathered for lunch. Again, we joined the silent retreat at the dining room. One of the 
resident priest said prayer. You could see on the smiles on the women's faces when they 


forgot it was a silent meal. From 1:15 p.m. to 5:45 p.m. was free time. Since, the group 
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decided to join the silent retreaters, the group also signed up for spiritual direction with 
either a priest or a nun or female theologian. The sessions were twenty minutes. The 
participants’ responses to their sessions were positive. They left with questions answers 
that they did not believe could have been resolved in such a short time. Other women 
choose to sleep, read, swim in the poor and or walk the beautiful lawns of the retreat 
house. This was their free time and whatever activity the decided was fine. However, the 
participants were given their journaling assignment. The purpose was to state the abuse 
and spend most of their writing about the ways they coped and were able to survive, and 
after dinner they were told to meet in the ltving room basement area for sharing their 
thoughts. Every night we gathered for fellowship and to share our thoughts for the day, 
which included all the things we did, such as walking on the grounds enjoying the 
beautiful landscape, sitting by the pool, lounging outside the retreat house looking over 
the small with fish and water, etc. 

The experience was amazing. Some of the women shared that at one time or 
another they attempted to commit suicide. Others said they used their anger to help the 
cope, and still other responded that they were promiscuous and looked for love in all the 
wrong places, Each participant shared at length their experience. The rule was to listen 
carefully and do not interrupt while the participant ts sharing. They also can pass if they 
do not desire to share. ‘There were tears, and without costing participants shared their 
perception of the women comforting and affirming them with words of support, empathy 
and comradery. The night was long, but the women did not seem to mind. We talked into 
the night. In the end, we learned much about each other’s lives, struggles and joys. We 


understood we were women first and that the sexual abuse and violence was a common 
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theme but the sisterhood and fellowship of women was significant. At 5:54 p.m. to 6:15 
p.m. was time for dinner. Once again, the participants, myself included seem to struggle 
with not talking. After dinner, the participants had free time until Sunday at breakfast. It 
is important to note that the food was very good and nutritious. I'm told the fruit and 
vegetables were from a local farm. 

On Sunday, we gathered for breakfast. The women were relieved that the silence 
was lifted and all of the ninety other women and our group were able to converse with 
each other. There were smiles and laughter on their faces. From 9:20 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., 
we began our closing ceremony in the chapel. I gave each woman an inspirational poem, 
(see Appendix) mostly those written by Maya Angelou, like her famous legendary poem, 
“Still ] Rise.” One of the women expressed that she loved dancing and had taken several 
different dancing classes, one of which was African dance. I asked her if she would 
entertain us by dancing to a gospel song. She danced so gracefully, and as we watched, 
you could see a peace and joy on her face and each time she stretched her arms to show 
praise, the light from the sun penetrated the room striking the stain glass and a spot light 
radiated over her body. One of the participants lay on the floor face down. Later she 
disclosed that she felt such a peace she just wanted to bask in the feeling and didn't even 
think about it, and just decided to lie on the floor. At the ceremony I asked a priest for 
anointing oil.. With the assistance of two of the women who were ministers, they joined 
me in anointing each of the women and one another. It was indeed a sacred moment with 
much silence and quiet tears. There seemed to be a great sense of community among the 
women and sense of sisterhood as they recited each poem. The unity of souls was 


magnified down stairs in the room in which we met, but seemed even more in the chapel. 
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At the close of the ceremony, we read the “Rest and Revitalization” Creed. One of. 
the participants who is a context associate for the project and minster took the liberty of 
asking the women to gather in circle around me for prayer. It was a powerful moment. As 
each individually prayed for me, [ felt their love and support. So much so, that I wept. 
The program ended with lots of hugs at the ceremony and taking pictures outside on the 
grounds as we prepared to leave. Except for the one woman who respectfully did not sign 
the release form. She said the reason was because she was not ready for her picture to be 
shown on Healing Waters Global website. Because she had not disclosed her story to 
certain members in her family. Finally, with beautiful weather, it seemed there was a 
renewal and so much excitement in the air. We hugged in circle and everyone returned 


home safety. 


Data Collection 
In measuring my success of the project, I would give it an excellent grade. The 
success was evident by the six participants verbal and post-questionnaires and follow up 
emails. The post survey results showed the need to continue other retreats that women 


feel that there is a need for “Rest and Revitalization” weekend retreats. 


Analysis of Data and Outcome 
Based on the responses of the post questionnaire, the outcome was as follows: 
90 % of the participants stated that they felt that retreat was a safe environment that 


enabled them to share their stories with respect, dignity, compassion, and empathy. 
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Being in a community of other women survivor's enabled them to feel connected 
to the stories of other women and feel a sense of sisterhood. 

They left the retreat feeling rested and revitalized. 

Where do we go from here? I plan to meet with my board and move forward and 
seek funding for quarterly retreats for the same group of women in April, June and 
August. The reason to include the same participants is to help establish a sisterhood that 


goes beyond a weekend retreat. 


CHAPTER SIX 

REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 
Violence against women remains one of the greatest ills of our time. It is shameful 
that for many women and girls walking in the streets, relaxing in parks, going to 
work, or even staying at home can become a brutal expertence. When women and 
girls feel unsafe, half of humanity is unsafe. Violence against women and girls is 
perpetuated by centuries of male dominance and gender-based discrimination. But 
the roles that have traditionally been assigned to men and women in soctety are a 
human construct there is nothing divine about them. Religious leaders have a 
responsibility to address these historic injustices. Respect for human dignity 


should not be dependent on whether one is a male or a female. 


Mona Rishmawi, Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Human 
Rights 


My passion for this ministry was birthed out of my own personal experience of 
sexual abuse. As a woman of faith, survivor of child sexual abuse and one who considers 
herself a global citizen of the world, J am outraged at the number of women and girls 
sexually terrorized in this country and across the globe. Women who suffer in silence 
because they fear retaliation, rejection, not being believed and or blamed for their own 
victimization. I am committed to moving forward on the project goals as noted in the 
Ministry Focus chapter and along with my board, I am continuing to pursue acquiring 
funding for next year’s retreats. 

In chapter one, I disclosed my personal story of child sexual abuse and how the 
experience shaped my ministry. In this chapter, the writer positions herself as a global 
feminist and womanist theologian. She honors the multitude of stories told by her 


foremothers and forefathers; stories that helped shape her identity, self-worth and 
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understanding of God. It also highlights the circle of trust demonstrated among the family 
matriarchs, and how their display of sisterhood informed her of the importance of women 
sharing in community. The overriding theme, however, is the author’s childhood sexual 
experience and the trajectory of silence that led her to establish of a ministry helping 
other women survivors tell their stories. 

While men are also’ victimized by sexual violence, I chose to focus my project on 
women because women are statistically the majority of reported cases. Also using 
women as a focus allowed me to discuss feminism, womanist theology, Christian 
theology, patriarchal discrimination, sexism and misogyny. 

Silence is the underlying theme in this work. Silence opens up the discussion to 
many issues regarding gender-based violence such as biblical interpretation, 
psychological, emotional, and spiritual crisis, storytelling, journaling and theological 
beliefs. When women are silenced as a result of sexual terrorism it is critical that they 
disclose the abuse in a way that ensures their dignity and respect. 

Maya Angelou, said in her book, J] Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, “There is no 
greater agony than bearing an untold story inside you.” Maya, was sexually abused at the 
age of seven and due to the paralyzing fear was mute until the age of thirteen. In the 
chapter, the writer addresses research that supports the claim that when a victim-survivor 
of sexual violence does not disclose the secret of abuse debilitating silence ensues. It 
further engages the reader in a dialogue with specialist in the field of psycho-therapy, 
spirituality and pastoral care, who shed light on the psychological, emotional and spiritual 


impact of sexual violence on the lives of women and girls. In addition, the chapter 
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provides evidence that supports the model that providing a safe environment for victim- 
survivors of sexual terrorism is critical peice to disclose their secret. 

In Chapter Three understanding the historical roots of violence against women is 
critical. In this chapter, the writer indicts the founding father’ of both the early Christian 
Church and of the American legal system for using biblical Scripture to justify the 
exclusion, abuse, and legal oppression, and silencing of women in the Church and society, 
and provides research that supports the argument that America ts an unadmitted rape 


culture. Lastly, it provides the reader with a brief chronology of the prevalence of sexual 


violence against women and girls worldwide. 


Biblical 

Arguably, the Bible is the number one bestselling book of all times and read all! 
over the world. The Bible, not only is a compilation of stories describing God’s 
unconditional love and forgiveness of humanity through the life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, but it is also “a book of human liberation from oppression and a handbook 
of justice.”' In this section, the writer provides a critical analysis of the gang rape of the 
Levite’s concubine in Judges 19, and, through the traditional androcentric reading, 
juxtaposes a literary feminist/womanist point of view. This chapter, illustrates how the 
text reveals hidden parallels of gender violence and injustice towards women and girls 
globally. Lastly, the story of the “Women at the Well” (John 4:7-30) is presented as an 
“active agency of change and transformation” for women’s salvific liberation, and the 
restoration of women’s voices. 


‘ Catherine Clark Kroger, Violence Against Women and Children: A Christian Theological 
Sourcebook, (New York: Continuum Publishing), 135. 
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Theological 

Sexually terrorized women often believe God has abandoned them in the midst of 
their suffering. In this section, the writer will make the argument that Christian theology 
used by patriarchy 'can propagate a false theology of power and dominance.' and that 
women are not made in the image of God. As an antidote, the deconstruction of the 
Doctrine of the Imago dei, Liberation and Feminist/Womanist theology are presented as 
corrective theologies which inform women that God is a God the oppressed and gives 
voice to the voiceless. 

In Chapter Four the award-winning movie by Steven Spielberg, The Color 
Purple,” Oprah Winfrey's character Sophia, laments “A woman ain’t safe in a room full 
of men.” Which begs the question, where can women be safe from abuse? And where can 
they feel safe to disclose their story? In this chapter, the writer supports a research model 
that upholds the contention, that when women survivors of sexual terrorism when 
removed from the throes of daily stress, in a safe and sacred space, among other women 
survivors, have the capacity to rest and be revitalized, and tell their stories with dignity 
and respect. To that end, the model “Rest and Restoration” is the ministry model the 
writer employs as an antidote to women survivors isolation and fear of disclosing the 
stories private and public. 

In Chapter Five the writer used the biblical story of J epheth’s daughter in Judges 
11, Jepheth gives his daughter permission to go to the mountains and lament with her 
girlfriends before she is sacrificed. The story is a demonstration of the critical importance 
of women in crisis getting away, and supporting each other in community. In this chapter, 


the writer’s field experience ts fashioned after the story. In this context, however, women 
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sexually terrorized living in silence, fear and the debilitation of sexual violence will 
gather together in a circle of trust, break their silence and tell their stories. The writer 
gives the reader a good view of what happened during the actual implementation of the 
project. It includes the data collection, analysis of Data and Outcome. 

In Chapter Six, the writer reflects on the field experience and conclusions and 
suggestion of what should be tried differently during implementation of the project. It 
also contains the model as modified by the field experience so that the reader gets a good 
understanding of the model. Moreover, what lessons might be learned from the data and 
overall experience. Recommendations for future research will be included, and the 
writer’s ideas and insights learned from the project. 

This writer’s reflection on the field experience shed light on the belief that the 
project most of all was God's way of reminding me that my story is at the heart and 
center of this study. That God chose me to take the pain of my past and turn it into action. 
God gave me back my voice and provided me with a platform to share my story so that 
women im the Church and society will know that they do not have to suffer alone in | 
silence. That they are God's most beautifies, and also can soar beyond the pain of their 
past, if they will take the first step out of the cocoon of darkness, and break their silence 
and tell their story. I also hope that this study will make a difference in the lives of 
sexually terrorized women in my family, community, nation and world. Telling that they 
too can be free from the ashes of sexual trauma and debilitation, and join other women, 
not only sexually terrorize women, but women living with and affected with HIV/AIDS, 
survivors of domestic violence, rich, poor, gay and straight, disabled and intellectually 


challenged who also suffer in silence, that they no longer have to be silent. Because there 
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is a community.of women out there who will join them in the fight against this injustice 
by giving themselves the gift of personal justice an break their silence and fearlessly, tell 
their stories so women all over the world will know that they are not alone and their 
voices will be heard. 

Working on this project confirmed that education is a key component that brings 
awareness of sexual terrorism impacts the psychological, emotional and spiritual life of 
its victims. From reading this study, social and humanitarian organization and agencies 
and the Church and faith community, will be better educated on the impact of violence 
against women and the need for women to break their silence in a safe and sacred 
community of women. 

I also realized that sisterhood among women in community is a powerful means 
of support and solidarity. It is a solidarity demonstrated by Abigail Adams, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, the Quaker women and others in their fight for the legal rights and the 
equality of women. Also, feminist and womanist scholars aie refused to be silent, and 
joined together and developed a radical theology that moved beyond tradition, and 
empowered women with their God given right to tell women's stories and reclaim their 
voices. Thus, it is important for women to refuse to be silent and help can change and 
transform the paradigm of injustice towards women in society and the Church. It is 
imperative that women understand that their sexuality was one of the main reasons that 
the fathers' of the Church and society were afraid of forcing them to develop strategies to 
dominate and control them. Therefore, they must do body work to heal the trauma 
inflicted on their bodies. When Churches and social organizations study this project, ] 


believe they will have a deeper understanding of what caused women to be 
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systematically and systematically silenced and abused, who was responsible, when the 
problem began and one of the ways to help women reclaim their voices and begin healing 
is to consider this project model. Moreover, that sexual violence against women and girls 
is a world-wide problem and the United States and the Church has had a long history of 
gender violence with impunity qualifying them as a rape culture that keeps women silent 
and powerless. Sadly, the use of sacred text by patriarchy continues to exclude, subjugate 
and silence women in the Church and society today. For example, women in the Catholic 
Church and the Southern Baptist denomination are unable to be ordained, wear pants to 
church, and speak from the pulpit. Even though, the role of women to be silent and 
submissive to their husbands, and victims of clergy abuse was not ordained by God, but 
for men's own sexual pleasure and need to dominate and contro! women. ‘The study will 
show women that they are not inferior and objects of men's sexual pleasure, but equally 
made in the image of God. 

Finally, the moral imperative and theological premise of the discourse is to 
admonish the Church, faith community and society, to recognize that it is time for the 
voices of women be heard, time that the Church acknowledge its moral, and ethical 
responsibility to combat the injustice of gender violence. It is time for the faith 
community and Church leaders to carefully, empathetically and compassionately listen to 
the stories of sexually violated women and confront those obstacles which prevent them 
from speaking out. In light of what are those things that I would do differently and add to 
the experience, I submit the following: 

Conduct fundraising efforts sooner so that there would be funding to purchase 


selected books for the participants to aid participants in their healing journey. For 
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example the book, The Courage to Heal, A Workbook Guide for Women Survivors of 
Child Sexual Abuse, by Ellen Bass and Laura Davis. The book has been used widely for 
not only women who have experienced child sexual abuse, but women suffering from 
sexual violence in all its varied forms. The reading and doing the workbook would be an 
excelient way of continuing sisterhood, and follow up on the progress of participant’s 
efforts to heal. 

One of the things that resulted from the retreat was the need for participants to 
engage in trauma counseling. This would also require further funding. The result would 
allow participants who cannot afford to go to counseling. As a non-profit we would set 
the process up as a scholarship program. 

Conduct the retreats quarterly with the same group of women for the ninety days, 
to ensure continued contact and foster follow up and a sense of sisterhood. To ask 
participants to partner with another participant and after the retreat agree to contact their 
sister-iriend at least one per month. 

A couple of the women shared that they were suicidal at one time. Thus, I would 
include as a journaling question, not only name your abuse, and what helped you survive? 
But also what helps you live today? 

I would not offer the opportunity for the participants to engage in silent retreats 
offered by the retreat center, but instead stick to the original plan of rest throughout the 
weekend with Saturday, the only day for journaling and scheduled sharing time. 

When the women were engaged in journaling and sharing their writing, it was a 
pleasing surprise to learn that many of them, myself include have been writing. One 


actually is working and a book. From the discussion, we agreed that a writing book club 
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for women sexually violated would be a great idea. I came up with the name “Circle 
Talks.” Moreover, we decided that from the writings the book would be a compilation of 
stories about survival. 

When the women responded to the question in their journals, what happened to 
you and what helped you to survive? The women responds were heavily on the question 
asking what happened. The need to tell their stories was apparent from their responses, 
however, my purpose as I explained before the assignment that it matters little how they 
survived the abuse, be it drugs, alcohol, anger etc. The point is they are still here. 
However, I would also change the journal questions (based on “Circles of Healing 
Program in Atlanta, Georgia). In other words, a deep reflection that the telling of their 
stories have wisdom and encouragement, for journaling to the following: 


What happen to you? How does what happen to you affect you now? 
How, in spite of what happened, have you been able to triumph? 
What do you need to heal? 


What gift have you been able to bring forth from this experience? What meaning 
does it have in your life? 


There were two women who were living with and affected by HIV/AIDS. It my 
desire to consider retreats just for women sexually violated and living with 
HIV/AIDS. 


What lessons/wisdom can you share with others based on your experience? 
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DEFINITIONS 
Androcentriec: 


Centered or focused on men, often to the negiect or exclusion of women. (The 
Free Dictionary) 


Spirituality: 


Defined in a very general and open-ended way as an exploration into what is 
involved in becoming fully human. Since this search for full humanity is one of 
the main goals of the women’s movement, spirituality appropriately figures as a 
strong personal and political process of transformation among contemporary 
feminist. Spirituality has also been more specifically described as “an attempt to 
erown in sensitivity, to self, to hers, to non-human creation and to God who is 
within and beyond this totality. (Spirituality for Life-153) 


Sexual Terrorism: 


[The sexual] intent on producing anxiety and discomfort, often through 
clandestine activities and meaningful, measurable threats to personal, communal, 
societal, and political weil-being; it is irrational, calculated phenomena bent on 
paralyzing groups or individual with fear toward complete control.(Lee Griffith, 
The War on Terrorism and the Terror of God (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 2000), 6-8. 


Rape: 


An act of aggression in which the victim is denied her self-determination. It is an 
act of violence, which, if not actually followed by beatings or murder, 
nevertheless always carries with it the threat of death. And finally, rape is a form 
of mass terrorism for the victims of rape are chosen indiscriminately, but the 
propagandists for male supremacy broadcast that it is women who case rape by 
being unchaste or in the wrong place at the wrong time-in essence, by behaving 
although they.were free. (Susan Griffin) 


Rape culture: 
A society where violence is seen as sexy and sexuality as violent. A concept used 
to describe a culture in which rape and sexual violence are common and in which 


prevalent attitudes, norms, practices and media normalize, excuse, tolerate and 
even condone rape. (Wikipedia) 
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Misogyny: 


The hatred of women, which results in, physical, sexual or psychological harm or 
suffering to women, including threats. 


Gender Violence: 


Any act of gender-based violence that results in, or is likely to acts, coercion or 
arbitrary deprivations of liberty, whether occurring in public or in private life.” 
Gender-based violence has become an umbrella term for any harm that is 
perpetrated against a person’s will, and that results from power inequalities that 
are based on gender roles. Around the world, gender-based violence almost 
always has a greater negative impact on women and girls. For this reason the term 
"Gender-based Violence” ts often used interchangeably with the term "Violence 
against Women" (VAW). (UN Declaration on the Elimination of Violence against 
Women) 


Global feminist: 


One who sees the women of the world as one and works to end their oppression 
everywhere. (33 things every girl should know about women’s history. From 
Suffragettes to skit Lengths to the E.R.A, Tonya Bolden. 


Sexual Violence: 


Any sexual act that is perpetrated against someone’s will. SV encompasses a 

range of offenses, including a completed non-consensual sex act, (i.e., rape) an 
attempted nonconsensual sex act, abusive sexual contact (i.e., unwanted touching), 
and non-contact sexual abuse (e.g., threatened sexual violence, exhibitionism, 
verbal sexual harassment): (Centers for Disease and Control, Atlanta, Georgia) 


Child Sexual Abuse: 


Incest: 


‘The sexual exploitation of a child who is not developmentally capable of 


understanding or resisting the contact, and/or who is psychologically and socially 
dependent on the offender. (Marie-8) Child sexual abuse describes “contacts or 
interactions between a child and an adult when the child is being used for sexual 
stimulation of that adult or another person. The child becomes an object 
exclusively to meet the needs of the offender. The act is exploitative and, 
consequently, damaging the child. (Marie-8) 


Laws vary by state, but generally, a person commits incest if he marries or 
engages in sexual intercourse with a person he knows to be, either legitimately or 
illegitimately: His ancestor or descendant by blood or adoption; or His brother or 
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sister of the whole or half-blood or by adoption; or His stepchild or stepparent, 
while the marriage creating the relationship exists; or His aunt, uncle, nephew or 
niece of the whole or half-blood. In’ some states incest also includes copulation or 
cohabitation between first cousins, but the majority of jurisdictions permit 
marriage between such cousins. Incest is a crime in all states, even if consensual 
by both parties. However, it is often related to sexual abuse since usually the 
younger person is a victim of the predatory sexual activities of an older relative. 
Statutes generally do not require the perpetrator to be a certain number of years 
older than the victim. (U.S. Legal.com) 


Sexism: 


The violence of prejudice or discrimination that targets one because of one’s 
gender and sexual orientaltion...Sexism involves the behavior, conditions, 
attitudes, or values that nurture stereotypes of social roles based on one’s sex or 
gender. Women have been used as nonhuman sex objects, and masculine privilege 
over women’s bodies and their sexuality continues. The myth of male superiority, 
great sexual prowess, and vanity that justify male pleasure at any cost embody 
sexism and gender oppression tn forms of misogyny and male supremacy. 
(Violence and Theology) 


Sexual Assault: 


A display of power and control by the perpetrator against the victim. It is not a 
product of an “uncontrollable,” sexual urge. Sexual assault is mainly about 
violence, not sex...Sexual assault is about power, and a victim maybe physically 
or emotionally unable to resist even when there is not actual physical violence 
involved.(“Rid my Disgrace: Hope, and Healing for Victims of Sexual Assault.’ 


Sexual Harassment: 


Unwelcome sexual advances, requests for sexual favors, and other verbal or 
physical conduct of a sexual nature constitute sexual harassment when: 
Submission to such conduct is made either explicit or implicit a term or condition 
of an individual’s employment. Submission to or rejection of such conduct by an 
individual is used as the basis for employment decisions affecting such individual; 
[or] such conduct has the purpose or effect of unreasonably interfering with an 
individual’s work performance or creating an intimidating, hostile, or offensive 
working environment. 
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Sexual Trafficking: 


The movement of women and children, within national or across international 
borders, for the purposes of prostitution or other transportation, harboring, transfer, 
or sale of women and children for these purposes. Most sexual trafficking 

includes some form of coercion such as kidnapping, threats, intimidation, assault, 
rape, drugging, or other violence. (The Protection Project, “What’s Trafficking?” 
The Paul H. Nitze School of Advanced International Studies, John Hopkins 
University.) 


Female Genital] Mutilation: 


Female genital mutilation (FGM) comprises all procedures that involve partial or 
total removal of the external female genitalia, or other injury to the female genital 
organs for non-medical reasons. (World Health Organization) 


Sexual Trauma: 


Military Sexual Trauma: (MST) Military sexual trauma (MST) is the term that the 
Department of Veterans Affairs uses to refer to sexual assault or repeated, 
threatening sexual harassment that occurred while the Veteran was in the military. 
It includes any sexual activity where someone is involved against his or her will — 
he or she may have been pressured into sexual activities (for example, with threats 
of negative consequences for refusing to be sexually cooperative or with implied 
faster promotions or better treatment in exchange for sex), may have been unable 
to consent to sexual activities (for example, when intoxicated), or may have been 
physically forced into sexual activities. Other experiences that fall into the 
category of MST include unwanted sexual! touching or grabbing; threatening, 
offensive remarks about a person’s body or sexual activities; and/or threatening or 
unwelcome sexual advances. (United States Department of Veterans Affairs, 2012) 


Post Traumatic Disorder: 
Is a mental health condition that’s triggered by a terrifying event. Symptoms may 
include flashbacks, nightmares and severe anxiety as well as uncontrollable 
thoughts about the event. (Mayo Clinic) 

Patriarchy: 
A term that feminist frequently use. Technically it means the rule of the father. In 


feminist literature, it includes androcentric, misogyny, and sexism. “Male 
dominated” and “oppressive of women.” (Helpmates) 
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Feminism: 


This has a long history no one definition would satisfy all feminist, rather a range 
of understanding is needed. Defining Feminism may be broadly defined or as a 
point of view, in which women are understood to be fully human and then entitled 
to equal rights or privileges. In no sense can they be considered subordinate or 
inferior. (Helpmates, Harlots, and Heroes, Second Edition by Alice Ogden Bellis. 


Feminist Hermeneutics: 


The interpreting of text with the principles of feminism in mind. To put it another 
way, feminist hermeneutics is the business of reading texts with sensitivity to 
issues of gender. Phyllis Trible has a wonderful definition: “A critique of culture 
in light of misogyny.” Renita Weems broadens the focus: “A challenge for 
marginalized readers in general, and African American women in particular has 
been to use whatever necessary to recover the voice of the oppressed within 
biblical texts.” 


Feminist Theology: 


The variety of theological perspective developed to focus on the experiences, 
needs, and concerns of women. The differing forms emerge out of the common 
recognition of women’s oppression. It critiques patriarchy and emphasize the role 
of women’s experience in the quest for justice and liberation. 


Liberation Theology: 


Various 205th century theological movements which see the gospel as liberation 
from all forms of oppression-economic, spiritual, political, and social. The 
emphasis is on “praxis,” or the practical ways in which God’s call for the 
liberation of the oppressed is accomplished. | 


Womanist Theology: 


“The theological enterprise of giving voice to the lived experiences of African 
American women, in their struggle for liberation, through the contextual lens of 
history, culture and spirituality.” (Brenita Mitchell} Womanist theology is a 
prophetic voice reminding African Americans denominational churches of their 
mission to seek justice and voice for their people, of which black women are the 
overwhelming majority in their congregation. (Deloris Williams-“Sisters in the 
Wilderness.”) 
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PARTICIPANTS’ INDIVIDUAL PROFILES 
DD 
Ethnicity: African American/Jamaican American 
Age: 56 
Marital status: Single, with one adult child 
Residence: New Jersey 
Employed: Social service field 
Religious affiliation: Raised Catholic, practicing non-denominational 


Sexually Abused by half brother/Living with HIV 


LA 

Ethnicity: African American 

Age: 35 

Marital Status: Married with two children. One teenager and one adolescent 
Residence: New York 

Occupation: Nursing field 

Religious Affiliation: Baptist 


Sexually Abused by male family member 


PB 
Ethnicity: Italian American 
Age: 64 


Marital Status: Married with two adult children 
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Residence: New York 

Occupation: Retired therapists 

Religious Affiliation: Non denominational 

Type of Abuse: Possibly father, and sister's boyfriend 
KC 

Ethnicity: African American 

Age: 04 

Marital Status: Single, no children 


Residence: Georgia 


Occupation: Recently unemployed/ Licensed Minister 


Type of Abuse: Incest-father 


NM 

Ethnicity: African American 

Age: 34 

Marital Status: Single-three teenage daughters 
Residence: New Jersey 

Occupation: Student 

Religious affiliation: Baptist 


Type of Abuse: Multiple rapes/Living with HIV 
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KL 

Ethnicity: Caucasian 

Age: 56 

Marital Status: Divorced- two adult children 

Residence: New Jersey 

Occupation: Social Service field 

Religious Affiliation: Raised Catholic-non-denomination 


Type of Abuse: Stepfather 


BM 

Ethnicity: African American 

Age: 63 

Marital Status: Divorced- two adult children 

Residency: New Jersey 

Occupation: Student and Ordained Minister/Facilitator/Founder and President of 
HWG 


Type of Abuse: Father 
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SAMPLE OF INDIVIDUAL PRE AND POST QUESTIONNAIRE 


Post Questionnaire: KM 


Did you rest and feel regenerated as a result of attending the retreat? If yes, please 
explain. If not, why? 


- Yes, Iam still benefiting from the rest and revitalization even now! 


Did the environment inside and outside of the retreat house feel sacred? If so, please 
explain. If not, why? 


Yes! The environment inside felt very sacred, perhaps, because I have a Catholic 
background? The priests seemed much more personable and down to earth than 
many I have known. The chapels and stained glass were amazing. Outside, the 
grounds were amazing and serenely park-like. 


Did the retreat provide a safe and sacred space for you to tell your story? If so, please 
explain. [f not, why? 


Yes, I felt safe to share, however my story seemed much different than the others. 


Do you believe you were listened to with compassion, empathy, non-judgment and 
respect by the facilitator and other participants? If yes, please explain. If not, why? 


Yes, I did. The only thing that would have made it easier for me would be if 
another story was similar to mine. I did feel a connection to the others’ stories. I 
have felt so alone in my story for so long that I often wonder if I am the only one 
with my combination of experiences. That, in itself, makes me feel a little unsafe 
and less confident in sharing. This is my issue as an individual and where I am 
right now. 


What were you expecting before you arrived at the retreat? Did the retreat meet your 
expectations? Explain. If not, why not? 


I was expecting a safe place to share my story and a beginning to my healing. | 
have healed some things from my past but some of the abuse I experienced as an 
adult is still not there yet. I do believe that I started that process. I also met many 
wonderful, brave women! | was also expecting a chance to rest and revitalize. 


What did you like the most about the retreat? 
The sisterhood, Brenita!! The beautiful erounds, the cozy quarters. 
What would you change or add to make it better? 


Just an understanding that everyone’s experience with sexual trauma, while 
connected, is different as are the experiences that may have put us at risk as well 
as the repercussions. Everything really was just wonderful. 
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What has changed about you since you attended the retreat? 


[ have been starting my journey toward more regular prayer, meditation and 
church attendance. 


Overall how would you describe the Rest and Revitalization Weekend Retreat at the 
Loyola House Retreat? 


It was fabulous and healing! 
Would you recommend the retreat to other women survivors of sexual abuse and violence? 


Absolutely! The experience is invaluable, precious and vital to healing. 


Pre Questionnaire: KM 
Describe Your Idea of a Weekend of Rest and Revitalization? 


It would be ideal to have a combination of free time and guided activity. In regard 
to sharing activities: There must be an assurance made that all understand and 
accept that everyone’s experience is different and that it should be emphasized 
that women should not feel they have to compare or compete with their stories. 
There must be an openness that all sexual trauma is traumatic no matter what age 
it occurred or whether there was violence, participation, one time or repetitive, or 
whether it was shared or kept secret. In reference to sexual trauma, 
acknowledging that emotional abuse and coercive captivity can often accompany 
the experience before, during or after and that covert incest can occur within the 
family without actual contact. 


The environment: contact with nature, exercise, creative outlets, prayer, and 
freedom of choice. 


A feeling of sisterhood that goes beyond background of women be it cultural, 
religious, ethnic or any oft perceived boundaries. An active fostering of a bond of 
Sisterhood that goes beyond all assumptions and judgments and allows a bonding 
experience for all would be idea. 


What Is Safety to You? 


Describe what safety means to you. Write out who you feel safe with, what 
activities you feel safe doing, and when you feel safe. Describe in detail a safe 
place that helps you feel calm and connected, such as a room, the beach, a 
therapist office, or another place that brings you back to a feeling of inner peace. 


To me safety means freedom from assumptions, stereotypes, and judgment. As 
safe environment to me means being treated as I try to treat others - free of 
assumptions, an open mind, free of stereotypes and judgments based on past 
experience that doesn’t apply to me. 


For example, my doctor: ] have known him for over seven years. He has never 
once made me feel unsafe, does not make assumptions or judgments and 
acknowledges and accepts me for who J am and makes me feel good about myself. 
Ican 100% be myself without fear. I always leave there feeling peace; this lasts 
for a few days. 


My parents on the other hand, particularly my mother, assumes the worst of me, 
blames me for anything and everything and considers any and all hardships I have 
encountered 100% my fault, I “brought it upon myself.” Everyone else is a better, 
stronger person; [ am weak; everyone else has a better life. She gets a kick out of 
calling me “poor.” 


1 do not feel safe within the social system (i.e. access to basic needs) because my 
need for survival and well-being is not acknowledged. It is okay for society to put 
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and keep me in a “falls between the cracks” state. No one feels uncomfortable 
about it; there is no advocacy. 


If Il express a need for practical help, I basically get the “too bad” response as if 
my well-being and survival does not matter because I do not fit neatly into certain 
categories. This takes away my feelings of well-being as a citizen who is not as 
worthy as those who receive assistance and those who do not need it. I feel all my 
years of contributing to society are heid against me rather than for me and this is a 
painful paradox. 


When I actually do get this kind of assistance I wind up feeling guilty and anxious 
because [ have been told so often that others deserve it more. 


I feel safest when I am alone. This provides me with a certain degree of freedom 
as a good deal of my life I was stuck in situations meant to please other people 
and meet their needs, not my own. My own space and need for my own life was 
not accepted, acknowledged or allowed. — 


I would love to feel safe in an environment of others who I can trust to accept and 
love me despite my background of emotional abuse and family abandonment. Can 
anyone feel good to be around me? 


How important is it for you to have a Safe and Sacred Space to tell Your Story? 


This is extremely tmportant! It would be amazing to be abie to tell my story 
without judgment, without feeling as if it is not “sad” enough because it does not 
compare to other’s stories. Being able to tell my story would help me to unload 
shame and self-blame that I have carried for a good deal of my life and may 
actually enable me to stop feeling worthless. However, if my story and experience 
is not acknowledged and there is no understanding and validation of all that I have 
been through, I fear | may go backwards and be worse off. I fear people hearing 
my story and not understanding the pain, deception, heartbreak, abandonment and 
degradation I experienced. | fear that I have a story that cannot be understood 
unless one had lived through it themselves. J fear that others will think, “What J 
went through was worse” without having an idea of how bad it actually was. Can 
| tell my story where this is a risk of no acknowledgment or validation? This is 
what I worry about. Does everyone have to have the same story in order to 
express compassion and validation? 


Pre Questionnaire: LA 
Describe Your Idea of a Weekend of Rest and Revitalization? 


My idea for a weekend of Rest and Revitalization is a nice place, I think of water 
and ambiance, I think of massages, and hot bubble baths all done in quiet. I think 
of time just being spent quiet, reading, a nice long walk. I think that I can sleep 
when [ want to without interruption. I visualize a lot of quiet and calm however | 
want to react to it. 1 can do whatever I want to do and not have to be called or 
demanded for anything. I think of finding my peace in which ever form that is 
soothing to me without being on a clock or cell phone or any outside noise or 
drama to interrupt my frame of mind. 


What Is Safety to You? 


Describe what safety means to you. Write out who you feel safe with, what 
activities you feel safe doing, and when you feel safe. Describe in detail a safe 
place that helps you feel calm and connected, such as a room, the beach, a 
therapist office, or another place that brings you back to a feeling of inner peace. 


A calming place for me has always been water. I love going to the beach, 
watching the birds, and paying attention to nature. That always brings me to an 
inner peace. 


Safety for me is location. Making sure my surroundings are guarded I don’t care 
where I am. 


I fee] safe a lot with my husband, talking to him about the things that connect us. 
But I really feel safe when I speak to other woman who have gone through similar 
struggles as I have, because common ground automatically places you in a safe 
place. 


Activities [am safe is anything that is guarded and located on safe grounds. A 
personal safe place for me is a couch of one of my many therapists. For some 
reason, her couch just brought me some sort of comfort. I was feelings safe there 
and never really knew why. I guess because a lot of my truth was aired out there, 
a lot of my pain was brought out there, and the only consequences that came from 
that couch was healing, which means no consequences was initiated and I am 
believing that is why I feel safe on that particular couch. 


How important is it for you to have a Safe and Sacred Space to tell Your Story? 


Personally for me, I don’t need a safe piace to tell my story. I have told my story 
in my writings all my life. I have spoken my story to many people that I have met, 
hoping I can inspire them to know that you can survive anything with the help of 
the good Lord. So being in a safe place isn’t exactly necessary for me. I can tell 
my story anytime at anyplace. 
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Post Questionnaire: LA 


Did you rest and feel regenerated as a result of attending the retreat? If yes, please 
explain. Ifnot, why? 


I did feel regenerated and calm. I had no body/neck pain which I suffer with from 
daily stress, and I left the retreat with peace in my heart. 


Did the environment inside and outside of the retreat house feel sacred? If so, please 
explain. If not, why? 


Yes, once J drove up on the property I felt an enormous peace, as if I truly 
belonged there, for sure the power of God surrounds that place. The environment, 
the statues, the grass, the pool is all so peaceful and graceful. Inside also is very 
peaceful and graceful, especially right on the first landing of the stairs when you 
walk in. I sat there one day just to relax and J acquired a graceful peace in that 
area. 


Did the retreat provide a safe and sacred space for you to tell your story? If so, please 
explain. [f not, why? 


I like the fact that I we had the downstairs to sit and speak amongst one another, 
the candles burning, all was relevant and comfortable to exhale and relax all at the 
same time. It was like being a friend’s living room having girl talk. 


Do you believe you were listened to with compassion, empathy, non-judgment and 
respect by the facilitator and other participants? If yes, please explain. If not, why? 


Absolutely, I felt that I was able to tell my story without fear or shame, I felt calm 
and even when the tears came I felt comforted. 


What were you expecting before you arrived at the retreat? Did the retreat meet your 
expectations? Explain. If not, why not? 


In a way of having peace and quiet it really did, but I would lie to tell you that I 
was missing a bathtub, I did conjure in my mind that I was going to sit and take a 
bubble bath first night there until I was told that it was and old Catholic showers 
at the end of the hall. But besides that my expectations were met. 


What did you like the most about the retreat? 


I personally like the fact that I can leave my room and return back to my room 
without question. Being a mom of three personal space isn’t something that I have 
been able to have on a regular basis. J enjoyed also the quietness of the outside, 
the statues were so serene and almost told their own story. I enjoyed so much of 
the retreat it’s hard to pin point one thing. 
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What would you change or add to make it better? 


i would change the pool to an indoor pool instead of an outside pool because it’s 
just so many bugs out there. 


What has changed about you since you attended the retreat? 


What has changed about me is that the green places and statues are imprinted 
within my mind so now in the real world where I am stressed out I think of the 
serenity of the grounds and | find myself to be a little better state of peace. I also 
remember all the good people I met briefly and spoke with and it reminds me that 
each of us hold a struggle but through Christ Jesus we know that we are ok. 


Overall how would you describe the Rest and Revitalization Weekend Retreat at the 
Loyola House Retreat? 


I would describe it as an impeccable experience, one that only God can conduct. It 
was so necessary for me personally and I can’t wait to have another opportunity to 


come back. 
Would you recommend the retreat to other women survivors of sexual abuse and violence? 


I absolutely would, but only women I believe are seeking for help. It’s hard to 
help close minded women who feel like there is no problem or who have not 
come to point of wanting to heal, the retreat could be the door that they need to 


start the process. 


Pre-Questionnaire: DD 


Describe Your Idea of a Weekend of Rest and Revitalization 


It is very difficult for me to rest and be revitalized. I am hoping for one day of 
peace. One day that I can commune with the universe and with my God. I will be 
very happy to share my poems and my thoughts and to hear from others. 
However, I would not want to be stressed by the many problems in all our lives. 
So 1 want fo focus on uplifting truths about our lives and plans for the future. 


What Is Safety to You? 


Describe what safety means to you. Write out who you feel safe with, what 
activities you feel safe doing, and when you feel safe. Describe in detail a safe 
place that helps you feel calm and connected, such as a room, the beach, a 
therapist office, or another place that brings you back to a feeling of inner peace. 


I feel safe in my apartment with my son and my family. I am very careful with 
my relationships outside of my immediate family. I would like to let my guide 
down and feel comfortable with women that I care about and love. I pray that this 
retreat will start that journey for me. I feel a sense of peace when I am near water 
- the beach. 


How important is it for you to have a Safe and Sacred Space to tell Your Story? 


Where I tell my story is important. I am happy to share my story. I have reached 
a place in my life where it 1s easier for me to tell my story I want to be able to tell 
my story effectively so that it can help me to become a better person or it can 
provide guidance and help for others. I feel that the retreat is a safe space for me 
to tell my story. 


Lis 
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REST AND REVITALIZATION RETREAT AGENDA 


FRIDAY 

3:00-7:15 / Arrival leisurely and relax 
7:15-8:00 ee Dinner together 

8:00 a Orientation/Group announcements 
SATURDAY 

8:00-9:00 _ Breakfast together 

9:00-12:15 Group session 


(contemplative meditation, get-to- know -you activity, journaling, sharing) 
12:00-1:15 Lunch together 
1:15-5:45 Pree time 


(sleeping, reading, journaling, swimming, go outside, etc.) 


5:54-6:15 Dinner together 

*Free time 

SUNDAY 

8:00-9:30 Breakfast together 

9:30-12:00 _ Closing Ceremony 

12:00-1:15 Lunch together 

1:15 until Leisurely pack and return home 
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FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT OF 
HEALING WATERS GLOBAL APPEAL LETTER 


To whom it may concern, 


Did you know that we live in a world where 1 in 3 women are sexually terrorized 
in their lifetime? | in 3! Sadly, sexual terrorism is a global pandemic that affects women 
all over the world, and the number one crime against humanity in the 21 century. The 
question arises, how are women able to cope and survive in the aftermath of sexual 
violence? 


It's not easy. It takes time. It takes support! 


As a woman of faith, a survivor of child sexual abuse who views herself as a 
global citizen of the world, I am outraged at the number of women and girls impacted by 
this atrocity, and passionate about breaking the silence that women and girls face. As a 
doctoral candidate my focus is on, “Creating a Safe and Sacred Space for Women 
Sexually Terrorized to tell their stories. 


That’s why I started a new nonprofit organization, called Healing Waters Global, 
dedicated to raising awareness of the emotional, psychological and spiritual impact of 
sexual violence on the lives of women and girls. To empower women with the necessary 
tools to help themselves heal from the lifelong debilitation of sexual violence. 


Will you help us? 


AS anew organization, our initial programs will be centered on personal, and 
direct services for women -- starting with our retreats, which are designed to help women 
get away from the stress of everyday life and spend a weekend of rest, contemplative 
meditation, reflection, journaling and storytelling in a safe and sacred space. The retreats 
are intended as an introduction to a yearlong support system that Healing Waters Global 
will facilitate. 


We are just about to launch our second "Rest and Revitalization Retreat" (R&R) 
for survivors of sexual violence. Our retreat in May was a huge success! The (R&R) 
retreat will be held on the weekend of August 39th, 2014. However, we are in need of 
generous contributions from individuals like you. Will you be one our supporters and 
help us provide these women with transportation, food, lodging, journals, and retreat 
activities? 





Donate here and help us raise $2.000 by August 30" for our second R&R weekend 
retreat. 


Your contribution will go directly toward helping us provide services that will 
support women desperately in need of rest and revitalization. Please, help us continue our 
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programming for 2014. All donations are secured through PayPal using our “Healing 
Waters Global” account. 


Thank you so much for your support. 


Simcerely, 


Brenita Mitchell 
www.healingwatersglobal.org. 
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CONSENT TO USE NAME, QUOTES AND/OR PHOTOS 


I, __, hereby give Healing Waters Global 
Inc. the absolute and irrevocable rights to use my name, quotes and/or photos and images 
on the Internet (World Wide Web), in print publications, video and multimedia | 
presentations, and/or for any purpose which may include, but not Immited to display, 
public relations, marketing, or designs. 


I understand that my name and/or the images may be used for display or 
advertisement for the web site and/or literature published. I hereby waive the right to 
inspect or approve the images prior to any form of usage. I understand that the images 
may be modified to be used as design elements. 


By signing this agreement, I am giving Healing Waters Global, Inc. the right to 
use my name and own the images and use them for any purposes without further approval 
from me. | am releasing all rights to any images. 


This agreement is a permanent licensing agreement that allows Healing Waters 
Global Inc. to use any images, quotes and/or my name for any publishing purposes in the 
promotion of Healing Waters Global, Inc. I will not hold /or Healing Waters Global, Inc. 
responsible for any use or misuse of my name, quotes and/or the images. | agree to hold 
harmless, /or Healing Waters Global, Inc. from any and all actions, claims, and demands 
a rising out of or in connection with the use of all or any part of the photographs 
(including computer images or reproductions of any kind), including any editorial or 
comment which may accompany the images in their displayed format and/or my name. | 
will not hold Healing Waters Global, Inc. liable for any errors, negligence, or gross 
negligence, in the editing or displaying of said images, quotes and/or in the use of my 
name. 


I certify, by signing below, that I am of legal age, 18 years of age. I have read this 
agreement and fully understand the contents herein. 


Individual’s Name (PRINT): 


Individual’s Address: 


City: State: Zip: 
Date this agreement signed: 


Signature: 
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ONION POEM 


When does an onion start to grow? 

It has no need for water, earth, or sun. 

Deep down in the center, 

Somehow something moves, then a dry hair of root tingles, 
And that something 

Starts to spread, 

Makes space for a shoot 

To move up through all the layers 

That have formed slowly, 

One around the other, 

For a time long past remembering, | 
And cause the outer skin dry brown, to split and flake off. 
Inside, the center sleeps- 

Until that moment, 

Unknown, mysterious, 

When it stirs, wakes, calls on the root 

And sends the new leaves up toward the light.... 
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TREE SONG 


Pruning is over- 

Now begins the growing. 
Call forth energy 

From deep roots, 
Stretched limbs, 

Feel buds begin to swell, 
Reach for wind and sun. 
As you leaf 

Understand that under 
Your green canopy 
Fiowers will grow in your shade 
And even in winter 


Roots will store food to feed the burst of spring, 


So in the fall, paint your colors boldly, brilliant reds and gold’s, 


And put your seeds to slumber preparing for the spring. 


In your time of flowering, or with naked branches, 


Do not fear the rain, or the coldest winds, but stand tall look to the horizon, watch the 
sunset, and sunrise. From your center feel each fracture in your bark find its way to heal. 
Remember the leaves know when they must fail and when to bud. Just as the seed know 


when to put forth tts first true leaves... 
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PHENOMENAL WOMAN 
BY MAYA ANGELOU 


Pretty women wonder where my secret lies. 
I’m not cute or built to suit a fashion medel’s size 
But when | start to tell them, 

They think I’m telling lies. 

I say, 

It’s i the reach of my arms, 

The span of my hips, 

The stride of my step, 

The curl of my lips. 

['m a woman 

Phenomenaily. 

Phenomenal woman, 

That’s me. 


I walk into a room 

Just as cool as you please, 
And to a man, 

The fellows stand or 

Fall down on their knees. 
Then they swarm around me, 
A hive of honey bees. 


J say, 

It’s the fire in my eyes, 
And the flash of my teeth, 
The swing in my waist, 
And the joy in my feet. 
Pm a woman 
Phenomenally. 


Phenomenal woman, 
That’s me. 


Men themselves have wondered 
What they see in me. 

They try so much 

But they can’t touch 

My inner mystery. 

When I try to show them, 

They say they still can’t see. 


I say, 
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It’s in the arch of my back, 
The sun of my smile, 

The ride of my breasts, 
The grace of my style. 

P’'m a woman 
Phenomenally. 
Phenomenal woman, 
That’s me. 


Now you understand 


Just why my head’s not bowed. 


I don’t shout or jump about 
Or have to talk real loud. 
When you see me passing, 
It ought to make you proud. 


] say, 

It’s in the click of my heels, 
The bend of my hair, 

the palm of my hand, 

The need for my care. 
*Cause I’m a woman 
Phenomenally. 
Phenomenal woman, 
That’s me. 
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PARALLAX 


You never know 

What will change the world- 
a word lightly spoken, 

a touch from a stranger, 

a glance from a woman 

in a red dress, 


or a flower opening in your garden. 
What you do know 

down deep in your bones 

is that the cells have 

lined up in a new arrangement, 
muscles grown 


Where before was weak and hollow, 
and when you woke up this morning, 
something else was on your mind 
because the old furniture had moved 
around to make room. 


A momentary alignment of planets 
has opened a door somewhere. 
You never know how or when, 
only that it means 

Everything. 
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TOWARDS THE LIGHT 


By moonlight, 

or starlight, 

or in the sun's bright rays, 
I journey, 

guiding my way 

by keeping 

to the light 

as best | can. 


Sometimes all seems dark, 

then I remember | 

how the poppy turns its head, 
follows the sun's passage across the sky, 
then rests in night's cool shadows, 
bowing in thanks 

to whatever power 

makes the stalk 

stand straight and strong, 
Drawing deep from its roots 

a wine dark love. 


In moonlight, 

the garden glows, 
silvering the poppies. 
And even by starlight 
you can tell 

shades of darkness 

if you try. 

So do not lose heart 
when vision dims. 
Journey forth 

as best you can- 
bloom when you are able, 
rest when you must, 
keep faith, 

keep always 

towards the light. 
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SILENCE 


Silence leads to prayer 
Prayer leads to faith 
Faith leads to love 
Love leads to service 
Service leads to peace 
Peace leads to prayer... 
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STORY 

Once, while walking along one of North Carolina’s beautiful lake three friends 
came upon a family of ducks. The ducks were beautiful, but they seemed to be caught in 
a strong current that was moving in an opposite direction as a result of one of the lake’s 
inlet. The ducks fought and fought to rid themselves of the current and be free from being 
caught by the water that the ducks didn’t seem to know was that had they quit fighting 
and let the water guide them in the water’s direction, they soon. would have been freed of 
the current and found joy on the smooth water of the lake. Do you see yourself in this 
story? Are you fighting the pull? Or are you allowing the Spirit to lead you where God 
needs you to g0? This weekend, my hope is that we stop furiously fighting the current, 


and just relax into the flow. 
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MY FRAIL RAFT (TOGETHER) 


1 love walking at the river alone 
It is quiet there 

The river is flowing on 

Ever on like my life 

You are with me 

Beside still waters 

Near swift waters 

In the rapids. 

In the quiet 

Grant me in my frail raft 


Not to struggle 

Against the current of your leading 
But yield to the flow of your pressure 
You are with me 

Beside still waters 

Near swift waters 

In the rapids 

In the quiet 

Let pressure from within 

Yield clarity 

Let pressure from without 

Distill patience 

Let me sense in every pressure 
Your presence. 
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SHARON GAVE ME LILIES 


Have you ever watched a lily? 

I mean, have you ever really watched a lily? 
As it blooms? 

Such a glorious sight! 

It begins so small...a seed planted deep in the soil. 
Nurtured with the warmth of the light and dampness of the water of lift. 
Then a bud appears 

And grows 

And changes 

And becomes 

Then as if music were to make it dance, 
The lily opens 

Full of beauty 

Full of fragrance 

Full of possibility 

Full of grace 

Becoming ail its Creator intended! 
Glorious! 

Sharon gave me lilies, 

I wonder, are we like lilies? 

Take time to be holy 

Rest when you are weary 

Exercise 

Accept your limitations 

Reward yourself 

Give thanks for all things...Prayer 


Gracious and merciful God, we seek the sources of refreshment, 
Sustenance, and healing 

That our spirit, like our body 

Is constantly in need of. 

We are made whole again 

-our true selves are given back to us 

In solitude and silence. 

So now we seek to silence word and thought 

By being conscious of the sounds around us, 

Oh God, restore the sensations of our breathing. 

Bless this weekend retreat so that each of us has rest and are revitalized in 
Our mind, body and soul. 


Amen 
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REST AND REVITALIZATION PLEDGE 
I Pledge that on this day, June 1“, 2014, I will take time to see the sacred in all things... 
I Pledge that I will always take time to rest when I am weary... 
I Pledge that I will to take time to exercise, love and listen to my body... 
I Pledge that I will accept my limitations, and reward myself because I deserve it... 
I Pledge that I will give thanks for all things, the good, the bad, and the ugly in my life... 
I Pledge to always forgive myself... 
I Pledge that I will not abandon my feelings for others, but /i// my cup with knowledge of 
who [ am, and whose I am, and discover my true identity as a child of the most high 
God... 
I Pledge to love myself unconditionally because I am loved with the everlasting love of 
the Divine and nothing I have done or was done to me wil/ ever separate me from that 
Love... 
I Pledge to continue the work of healing and recovery so that I may live a more loving, 


forgiving, authentic, fearless and purposeful life. 
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CONFIDENTIALITY AND COVENANT FORM 


Please PRINT your name: - 


T understand that every attempt will be made to guard my anonymity and 
confidentiality in this this group, but that it cannot be absolutely guaranteed in a group 
setting. 


[ realize that the group leader cannot control the actions of others in the group. 
I realize that confidentiality is sometimes broken accidentally and without malice. 


1 understand that the group leader is morally or ethically obligated to break 
confidentiality when: 


I communicate an intention to kill myself. 
{ communicate an intention to harm another person. 
I reveal ongoing sexual or physical abuse. 


I have been warned about the consequences for communicating the above types of 
information: that reports will be made to the proper authorities, including the Police, 
Suicide units and Child Protective Services, as well as to any potential victims. 


I understand that the leader will make every effort to find additional help for me, if my 
needs prove to be too great for the resources of the group. 


I realize that this is a support group, and not a therapy group. | understand that 
the leader is qualified by “life experience,” and not by professional training as a therapist. 
The facilitator’s roles in the group is to create a safe climate where healing can occur, to 
support my personal journey and to share her own experience, strength and hope. 


Signed | —_ __ Date 
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Feminist historian, Mary T. Malone, author of “Women and Christianity” states: “An 
event cannot be isolated by giving it a date, but serves to anchor the attention and 
situate the persons involved in an appropriate context.”' Therefore, an effort to 
critically examine the problem of sexual violence from a historical analysis, and 
situate women in a global context, a brief chronology of rape-related events from 
1780 to 2013 is listed. 


, Mary T. Malone, 7. 


CHRONOLOGY OF SELECTED RAPE-RELATED EVENTS 


c. 1780 B.C.E. 


c. 1650-1500 B.C.E. 


Cl07S RiCee, 


c. 990 B.C.E, 
c. 750 B.C.E. 


¢. 621 B.C.E 
1492 


1838 


1854 


1619-1865 


1932-1946 


1937 
1939 


Code of Humeral is written. This famous Babylonia law code: 
declared that a virgin was innocent if raped, but that her attacker 
should be executed. Married women who were raped were 
considered to be guilty of adultery and could be executed along 
with their attackers. 


Code of the Nesilmim is written. The ancient Hittite law code 
included a law stating that a woman who was raped within her own 
house could be executed, 


Code of Assura is written. This ancient Assyrian law code 
permitted a husband to kill or punish his wife if she was raped. 


King David’s daughter, Tamar, is raped by her brother. 


Legendary Rape of the Sabine Woman takes place following the 
founding of Rome. 


Book of Deuteronomy in the Bible includes laws regarding rape. 


The Native American genocide in America in which countless 
women were raped. 


In People v. Abbott, New York State, a wornan accuses a married 
minister of rape. He is acquitted because the state’s three 
conditions were not met: the woman must be of good reputation; 
the woman must show evidence of physical resistance; and the 
woman must have tried to call for help. 


In People v. Morrison, New York State, the court declares that the 
woman must resist by using ail of her natural abilities. In the 
absence of such resistance, there is no rape. 


Slavery in North American- African-American women remember 
stories of slavery, brutal kidnappings, rape, forced breeding and 
labor, and intentional destruction of their family and dignity. 


Japanese capture and imprison thousands of women in “comfort 
stations,” where they are force to have sex with Japanese soldiers 
and sailors. 


Rape of Nanking, China, by Japanese takes place. 


Jewish women remember the story of the Holocaust, Nazism, 
Hitler, German nationalism, Auschwitz, stripping, the gas 
chambers, and medical experiments with their bodies. Jewish 
women were raped by Nazi guards and also by liberators, people 
who hid them, aid givers, partisans and even fellow prisoners. The 
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1932-1946 


1964 


1968 
197] 


1975 


1980s 


1983 


1987 


1989 


1994 


1990s 


199] 
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exact number of women who experienced sexual molestation 
during the Holocaust cannot be determined. (Jewish women) 


The stories of “comfort wives,” occurred during World War II. 
These were predominately Korean and Pilipino women and girls 
threatened by gun point and forced to live in make shift “comfort 
stations,” or brothels. Many were raped up to 50 times a day by 
military Japanese soldiers. Some were as young as twelve years 
old and often killed after being raped. According to research by a 
Korean feminist group, the number of so-called “comfort women” 
from Korea was more than 200,000. The exact number is not 
available because the Japanese government still refuses to release 
their military documents. (Spiritual life-133) 


The rape-murder of Kitty Genovese in New York City is ignored 
by 38 witnesses. 


U.S. soldiers rape, murder, and pillage My Lai in Vietnam. 


First public speak-out against rape takes place at St. Clements’s 
Episcopal Church in New York City. 


In Cox Broadcasting Corporation v. Cohen, the Court rules that 
new agencies have a constitutional right to publish the names of 
rape victims. 


The first cases of sexual abuse by clergy of all faiths begin to 
surface. 


The Big Dan’s Tavern case investigates the gang rape of a woman 
in New Bedford Massachusetts. 


American college freshman Jeanne Ann Clery is violently raped 
and murdered in her Lehigh University (Pennsylvania) dormitory 
room. Federal Sexual Abuse Act is passed. 


Central Park Jogger Case. In this highly publicized case, a white 
female investment banker was raped, beaten, and left for dead in 
Central Park in New York City. 


8 week war of genocide in Rwanda in which close to 1 million 
people were murdered, and thousands of women raped and 
mutilated by Hutu soldiers. 


More cases of sexual abuse by clergy come to light; there is civil 
litigation by survivors. 


During the Tailhook Convention, make naval aviators sexually 
harass and molest female naval officers and nonmilitary personnel 
during nightly gauntlets. 


1991-1995 


1500 


1994 


1994 


1995 


1996 
1998 


2004 


2010 


2012 
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During the Balkans War, thousands of women are raped and 
impregnated. 


European women remember the story of witch-hunting. In the 
name of holiness they were captured, tried, tortured, drowned, and 
burned alive.” 


Rwanda 


Federal Violence against Women Act (VAWA) is passed. 


Bosnia War: Known for mass rapes in which tens of thousands of 
women and girls were raped. The war became infamous for mass 
and rapes and the term rape as a weapon of war was introduced. 


Violence against Women Office opens as part of the U.S 
Department of Justice. 


Drug-Induced Rape Prevention and Punishment Act is passed. 


The War in the Democratic Republic of Congo: 5 million people 
murdered and hundreds of thousands of women and girls were and 
continue to be gang raped by military rebel soldiers and in some 
cases by UN peacekeepers. The UN calls the Congo the “Rape 
Capital of the World,” and some call the Congo the, “Worst Place 
in the World to be a Woman,” 


In Columbus, Ohio, Steven Smith raped a 6 months old baby, 
daughter of his girlfriend. 


Rapes of U.S servicewomen on Air Force bases in the Pacific Air 
Command and on other bases are investigated. 


Mare Dutronx is tried for kidnapping, raping, and murdering, four 
girls in Belgium in the 1990s. He says he is part of a Jarge 


‘pedophile ring. 


500 lesbian women have become victims of corrective rape in 
South African, Thailand, Zimbabwe, Ecuador and South Africa 


The gang rape of a female physiotherapy intern was beaten and 
gang raped in Delhi. She died from her injuries thirteen days later 
while undergoing emergency treatment in Singapore for brain and 
gastrointestinal damage. (Wikipedia) Every 20 minutes a woman is 
raped in India. 


2011 Hight months after the earthquake, more than one million Haitians are still living 
in some, 1,300 makeshift camps. Inhabitants of these camps have become targets 
of violent crime, particularly rape. Despite efforts by the Haitian government, the 


2013 


2011 


2013 


2014 
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international community and local activist, women and girls are being raped in the 
camps, often by armed attackers. (United States Institute of Peace. 


Pornography is a global 100 billion dollar business, and 13 billion in the United 
States. 


Three sisters’ ages, 11, 9, and 6 years old were lured by food in India, then raped, 
killed and thrown in a well. 


Lydia Cuomo was forced to have oral sex and anal sex by a Michael Pena, a city 
policeman. He was fired and convicted on multiple sex charges, but not for rape 
because there was no vaginal penetration. 


Coach Sandusky at Penn State case: Two Ohio State football players raped an 
intoxicated female student and took her hostage for 10 years. Ariel Castro. 


Considered “America’s Dad, Bill Cosby”, activist, educator and television 
prominent and highly respected actor was accused by 20 women of sexual 
violence. Due to the statute of limitation, the case cannot be brought to court. 


